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New Labor Victory 
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(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
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HAT the fourteenth amendment 

to the federal constitution could 
not do to protect Sacco and Vanzetti 
it has done for the stock gambling 
owners of one of the most outrageous 
labor hating corporations in the 
United States, the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. of New York City. 
The amendment, or rather the federal 
court under the amendment, could not 
save Sacco and Vanzetti from legal- 
ized murder. It could protect the 
hypothetical property of the I. R. T. 
from “confiscation” even at the cost 
of upsetting a solemn contract be- 
tween the city and company fixing a 
five-cent fare. To a layman Judge 
Manton’s decision in the seven or, 
rather, the nine-cent fare case, seems 
so crude that it may be questionable 
whether a majority of the Supreme 
Court will find a way to save it. That 
such a decision should ever have been 
granted is another proof of dangerous 
judicial oligarchy in this country. We 
can neither regulate public utility 
and other corporations nor buy them 
at any reasonable figure if corporation 
lawyers who have happened to be 
appointed federal judges can fix value 
at reproduction cost and then set 
rates at a figure sufficient to give an 
8 percent return. Whoever said that 
anything under 8 percent was con- 
fiscatory? Whoever made judges ex- 
perts on valuation? 

In the case of public utilities re- 
production cost is determined not by 
any service of the company but by 
such factors as the growth of pop- 
ulation and the privilege given by the 
state of holding a franchise. This is 
true of railroads and street railway 
lines. It is society which is primarily | 
responsible for increasing reproduc- 
tion costs. Private owners should not 
be given the profit. In asserting this | 
power as well as in its exercise of the | 
power of injunctions in labor cases 
the courts set up an unsocial, anti- 
democratic dictatorship. It looks as | 
if one of the first issues in the So- 
cialist campaign will be to advocate | 
a curb on the power of the courts. 
| 

Another fundamental issue for us| 
in this campaign is the breakdown of | 
the attempt to regulate public utili- 
ties instead of operating them under 
government ownership and demo-| 
cratic management. If the Inter-| 
borough contract cannot stand there | 
is not much use of talking about any | 
form of contract to regulate public 
utilities. If the super power trust | 
can debauch newspapers, schools and 
colleges with its propaganda, as the| 
evidence in Washington shows it has| 
been doing, we cannot hope to regu- | 
late this giant industry. We must} 
take over the super power business. | 
Of course in taking over coal, super 
power, subways, and what not, we| 
must set up government authorities, | 
constituted with proper representa- | 
tion both of consumers and producers | 
of a particular service or commodity, ) 
with stringent protection against 
partisan interference and corruption. 
To do this effectively requires a party 
with very different principles than 
the Republicans and Democrats pos- 
sess. 


| 





What the Democratic Party is 
worth to the country is well shown 
by this wretched transit business in 
New York. Those people who shout 
about the virtues of the “new” Tam- 
many have a lot to explain. The 
tiger is better manicured in the days 
of Olvany, Walker and Smith than 
in the old days of Croker and 
Murphy. That’s about all. And re- 
member this. You cannot think or 
talk about the new Tammany with- 
out thinking-and talking about Al 
Smith any more than you can talk} 








about Moran without talking about | of the new Amalgamated Center at Ash- 
land and Van Buren, Chicago, without 


realizing that the Amalgamated Clothirg | 
| Workers intend to stay in business a long} 
time. 


Mack. If Smith is to get the credit 
for whatever virtues the “new” Tam- 
many has, he cannot evade respon- 
sibility for its failures and vices. 
Particularly is this true in the 
transit tangle. Well informed gossip 
in New York has linked Governor | 


Smith’s name with the transit inter- , ed walls, 
ests more or less closely since his/gymnasium apparatus, kitchen and din- 
notoriously | ing equipment, lighting devices, stage ac- | 


first election. He is 


friendly with some of the biggest of | cessories and many other things to show 
He drove out | that the permanence is of a human kind, 


Hylan and gave us Jimmy Walker | intended for worker use and enjoyment 


our traction magnates. 


He gave us the blunder- | 
Commission which 


for Mayagp. 
ing Transit 


composed of his personal friends. He | to use the bowling alleys, basketball and 
has aided and abetted by silence, if | handball 


nothing more, this Tammany trick | crowded book shelves, to play chess and | 
| pool, to produce amateur theatricals, to 


eat and to dance. 


of talking five-cent fare while doing 
nothing that could make a five-cent 
fare and decent unified service a real- |t 


ity. Tammany has overreached itself. the social hall and step out on the roof 
The electorate may like Jimmy Wal-| it the cool of the evening. 


ker’s clothes and his wise cracks. It 
is doubtful whether it likes them 
enough to want to pay from $16 to|¢t 
$32 for each family in excess sub- 
way fare which he and Tammany 
Hall by deliberate mismanagement | 5 
(Continued On Page 2) 





date, S. Clowes, by 1,554 votes. 


By Ramsay MacDonald 


London.—The result of the bye-elec- 
tion at Hanley, one of the important in- 
dustrial centres in the district of the 
potteries in England, gives striking evi- 
dence of the state of feeling towards the 
in working-class 
constituencies. At the last election in 
1924 the labor majority decreased, but 
the seat was held by the labor candi- 


While it was confidently expected that 


Mill Unions 
Join A.F. of L. 


Others Likely to Follow— 
New Bedford Mills Re- 
| main Closed Up Tight— 








Five Siriking 


Funds Needed 


labor would continue to hold the seat, 
the size of the majority is on this occa- 
sion quite remarkable. The labor vote 
by far exceeds those of the liberals and | 


HE workers 
shown their might. 


of New Bedford have 
For three weeks 








conservatives combined. The 
servatives, 6,604; liberals, 3,390. 
ed on the result as follows: 

is going. . . . It is perhaps the most re- 


markable result since the general elec- 
tion. It is the writing on the wall.” 





“Socialism” 


figures | the city has been ir the grip of a gen- 
are: Arthur Hollins (labor), 15,136; con-/ eral strike in its chief and almost exclu- 
In an | sive 
interview Ramsay MacDonald comment-| Mayor, the Merchants, the professional 
' “It is a) elements and the politicians have formed 
magnificent result and shows in a way/a solid wall of public opinion behind the 
that nobody anticipated how the country | strikers’ cause. 


industry. The newspapers, the 


What is the explanation? It is simple 
and illuminating. Labor asserted its 
| dignity and is getting the respect its 
|action has commanded. Had the textile 
| operatives humbly accepted this further 
|invasion of the medieval mill barons on 
their standard of living, they would have 


Late As Usual 


“Tammany Has Over- 
reached Itself,’ Norman 





Thomas Tells Big Audi- 


ence in Carnegie Hall 


‘THRONG URGES 
MAYOR RESIGN 


New York Revolts Against 


)gram to Socialism as such. 
lgubject of the conference—What 


|the conference will be given over to 


of the topic; Solon DeLeon, editor of 


Chicago Amalgamated 


20,000 people inspected the building in 


a remarkable addition to the trade union | 256 
structures on what was known as Bol- Charlotte Bohlin, 198 Paulinson, Ridge- 





lost considerable self-respect and added 
to the Manufacturers’ contempt for their 
intelligence and courage. Their unani- 
mous resistance has knocked Babbitt into 
a cocked hat! 

Doctors have offered free medical serv- 
ice to strikers; lawyers are urging them 
to accept free legal advice; merchants, 
policemen and firemen are contributing 
to their relief, and everybody is bowing to 
the glory of united, militant Labor. Ye 
Gods, but it pays to fight like men. Who 
could respect a mole. 

The 30,000 striking textile operatives 
are fighting a mighty industrial struggle; 
they are the advance army of labor. Let 
organized labor all over the country take 
heart and follow their example. If we 
lie down now, the gains of years of strug- 
gle and misery will be taken from us by 
organized greed and wealth. Silently and 
persistently, the campaign to “put labor 
in its place” has beer going on. In the 
Textile Industry it went its merry course 
until it hit New Bedford. The workers 
here showed the courage of the whalers, 
who in days gone by. left this port to go 
down into the sea in ships. 


To Be Topic 
At L.LD. Meet 


Annual Conference Will 
Be Held at Tamiment 
June 28 to July 1 


7s progressive labor movement in 
the East is expressing keen in- 
terest in the June Conference of the 
League for Industrial Democracy 
which will be held again at Camp 
Tamiment, Stroudsburg, Pa., near 
Delaware Water Gap from Thursday, 
June 28, to Sunday, July 1. 
For the first time since the begin- 
ning of its conferences in 1915, the 
society has decided to devote the pro- 
As the 








|Changes Should be Made in Socialist 
|Philosophy and Tactics ?”—indicates, 


a critical analysis of the various po- 
sitions in Socialist thought and ac- 
tivity. 

The main discussion will begin on 
Thursday evening with a session de- 
voted to the “Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History.” The League is for- 
tunate in having as its first speaker 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes of 
Smith College, one of the most pro- 
minent of the younger historians and 
sociologists of the country and the au- 
thor of numerous books on social 
questions. James Oneal, editor of the 
New Leader and author of “Workers 
in American History”, and Dr. Alex- 
ander Goldenweiser, prominent an- 
thropologist and sociologist, will also 
speak. Ernest Untermann of the Mil- 
waukee Leader and translator of 
Marx’s “Capital” will be represented 
by a paper. Norman Thomas, Exe- 
cutive Director of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy and Socialist can- 
didate for President of the United 
States, will act as chairman of this 
and succeeding sessions of the con- 
ference. Mr. Thomas’ chairmanship 
in past conferences has done much to 
bring discussions to a focus and to 
make every discussion a contribution 
to social thinking. 

Friday morning, June 29, will be 
given over to the “Socialist View of 
Progress under Capitalism and the 
Theory of Value’. The speakers at 
this session will be Dr. I. M. Rubi- 
now, Director of the Philadelphia 
Jewish Charities, author of ‘‘Social In- 
surance’ ’and of ‘‘Was Marx Wrong?” 
who will deal with the first portion 


If the strikers stick together and win 
this skirmish, they will insure themselves 
a decent standard of living. Further, 
this experience has demonstrated to the 
unorganized the wisdom of organizing 
The workers will emerge strongly organ- 
ized with the power to demand represen- 
tation in the management of the industry 
which occupies most of their waking 
hours. Also, they can send their own 
representatives into the city hall ard be 


power who will be with them heart and 
soul, | 
New Bedford has sent out a challenge 
to labor all over the country. The work- 
ers here are writing history. Let their 
fellow-workers from Maine to California 
catch this spirit and stem the tide of! 
plutocracy. 
Let those who are folowing this great | 
human drama help us fight off hunger | 
and misery by serding their contribution 
to New Bedford Textile Council Strike | 
Relief, P. O. Box 57, New Bedford, Mass, | 
One example of the splendid spirit here | 
is the opening of soup kitchens here by | 
two workirgmen’s clubs. The Washing- | 
ton Club is doing a splendid work. Three | 
times a week from 1200 to 1800 children | 
file into the basement of the club with | 
all sorts of receptacles, and bring home | 
rich hot soup and bread. Little dark- 
skinned Portugese kids march in line| 
with fair-headed anglo saxons to the | 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Socialist N.E.C. To 
Meet in Newark: 
A Dinner Planned 


the “American Labor Year Book” and 
(Continued on page 3) 





The National Executive Committee of 
ee the Socialist Party will meet in Newark, 
Home Visited By | New Jersey, Saturday and Sunday, May 


20,000 In First Days | 19th and 20th to complete plans for the 





‘launching of the campaign for Norman 
| 


No one can walk through the 5 floors Thomas and James H. Maurer, it is an- 


nounced by William H. Henry, national 
secretary of the party. 

The Socialists of New Jersey will take 
the fullest advantage of the presence of 
Stone, steel and concrete, from the| the party leaders to make propaganda 
|for the movement. The sessions of the 








high marble entry to the penthouse} ‘ ; 

tower, spell permanence. But these en-| Committee are to be held in the Work- 

during materials are toned down by tirt-|men's Circle Lyceum, a beautiful new 
$200,000 structure. 


rugs, fireplaces, bookcases, 


The plans made thus far call for a} 
banquet to be held Sunday evening at | 
16 p. m., toward the success of which tha | 
|New Jersey state office and the county} 
}organizations of Hudson, Essex, Union, 


Amalgamated members are expected in Morris, Passaic and Bergen will coope-; 
is | their new home not only to pay dues but rate. Thomas, our candidate for pre- 
sident, will attend the committee meet- 


ings and will be one of the speakers, as 
will be Maurer, candidate for vice-pre- 
sident, Morris Hillquit, Congressman 
Victor L. Berger and others. 

Reservations for the banquet may be 
made with any of the following comrades, 
Milo C. Jones, 127 Isabella avenue, New- 
Dr. Louis Reiss, 188 Springfield ave- 
Newark; Andrew P. Wittell, 44 Lin- 
avenue, Belleville; Robert Leeman, | 
Central avenue, 


courts, to burrow into the 


On the very top floor 
hey can assemble in smaller groups in 


that | ark; 
nue, 


he first 3 days of its dedication. It is; den 


Manager Sam Levin estimates 


Jersey City; or | 


hevik boulevard immediately after the! field Poy. . The charge will be $1.25 per 
y’ id 
hs } 








sure of reliable friends in political | 

















| Drawn by Harry Bressler for the New Leader. 


Who Is Responsible for This 


THE Tammany elected on the | 
five cent fare issue has let itself be beaten, 
hands down, all over the sidewalks of New York. 
And the seven-cent fare is only the beginning. | 
A dancing, vacationing Mayor and a Transit Com- | 
mission deaf, dumb, blind and paralysed have let 





to make us pay $40,000,000 a 
under the present system. Tl 
thing is downetheir alli 

The B. M. T. 
plained about losing money x 
raise tts fares and break its contri 


<ldministration, 


whi his rich a 





the most unscrupulous, public-be-damned, labor- | Once the Tamma Adimii 
hating corporation in the country welch out of its | tracts be broken the) } 
solemn contracts with the City. | keeping the five-cent fare. 

The nine-cent fare is on the cards. The Wall | Can we trust Mayor Walke 
Street boys are banking on it. | use that method—to recapture 

The seven-cent fare will wean an extra $16 a} the City?. The answer lies 
year out of the pockets of the subway riders. The I. R. T. stocks rose immed 
ninc-cent fare will mean an extra $32 a year to | election. When it became cle 
cach of them. To the 2,000,000 families in this | Commission and Walker both 
city which live on a budget of $1500 or less this tend to see no evil, hear no 


is no joke. doubled in value. They hav 
“The new Tammany”, in spite of all its claims to | since the beginning of tl ! 
be the friend and protector of the people, has let | boys were “wise”. They wer 
us down. knew just what was arranged 
Are Mayor Walker's silly smiles and wisecracks | that the Mayor would even nov 
worth $16-$32 apie ce to the f 1 tory and office ve move, not just SO} 
workers of New York every year? public some more, t 
By not taking over the lines, as the City has a| gone up. The Wall Stre 
right to do, Mayor Walker and his Administration | Mayor's ability to put } 
have made us pay an extra and unnecessary $900 people of New York. 
000 a month. Even Mr. Untermyer admits that In September Samuel 
much. failing to take over 
The blame for this present fare tragedy lies ing $900,000 a monti 


squarely with the Mayor and with Governor Smith | City has lost $7,200,000. II 


who defeated Hylan and imposed Walker upon | with all in political powe 
the people of the City. two parties has wo 

The five-cent fare has never interested them as 
means of getting elected. It is a political hokum of Only One 1‘ ay 
the worst sort for Mayor Walker to talk about . ~~ 
running again to vindicate the five-cent fare. It There is o1 ' 
is an insult to every man and woman in the city to fare from becouiti 


think that they will be simple minded must recapture 


reward his failure and hypocrisy with another op- na unified syst 
portunity to be the nation’s favorite clown. 1 4n indiaqnant 
° ~ . . . e " 
Governor Smith ts directly involved. He not force Mayor IW 
only gave us Walker; he gave us our blundering | one year’s not 
and paralysed Transit Commission His appoint- “mn and ¢ 
ees are nit It was this ( mission which de- yA 1¢ thy 
layed } 1 until it was too lat H ths» leador —e the ® 
. . : 7 i 
of the par ind shares responsibility for this $43 : 
eS : 7 ’ ( Y ge rv) 
000,000 annual levy on the citizens of New York Ly 
C : 2 oS no shar 
Instead of having the impuden to think we salite 
the off md factory workers will re-elect him ae 
vii ot ? 1 
fat) J r I] alker and his }? i 1 G } 
ng 
” f ‘ mon de ) ( t ) : 
, fi or ; 
pet , nt fi vote? t/ rf 
; 5 d } mm rep 
cent form differs fron gene) nd 
, - . ; } fer 
pits ler tl due sh az . 
WI he I. R. T. Wins We I 42 les igri 
j « > . oy i 
latthe lL. hh. ft. Wins We Lose | syiiie om 
The ¢ s contracts @W | nd d 
B. Me] urge ) nt ¥ ii in rt ] 
fare he I. R. T. made $6,395,000 1925-'26 i he comp t 
tege a , a LS 
$6,289 000 1926-'27. Tis u } tor tits tast nd will char: 
year would have been over $8,000.000 if it lj fare. 
ad ) ~ } 4 > . The y sal) > wee * 
spent $2,000,000 in breaking its strike. We were 3. The Socialists ar 
asked to pay| for breaking that strike. We did. stantly stood for municipal own 


The company) is now using its loss on that strike | 
| 





~ 





(Continued on Page Seven) 


Democrats’ Bungling— 
Myth “New Tam- 
many” Exploded 


of 


is on the 


rnor Smith 
wuld get his campaign started, the 
| a regenerate and reform- 
‘n exploded. 
he U. S. Federal 
rmitting the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company to increase 
f lditional tribute 
r $60,000,000 
tarted a revolt 
reach- 
tremendous proportions in 

k and bids fair to spread. 
‘Tammany administration was 
l York City in 1925 
fare plat- 
' i ¢ : this, preg 
it administration, and for eight 
Hearst-Tam- 
m, failed to take 


Steal? oo" yas tame 








sainst Tammany which is 





r) fj : ant thuray 
} tL Nive cent DWa 
T prey 1S the 


er Walker, re- 

ts began to 1 urrent that Tam- 
had * it” the trac- 
exchange for a 
; (Governor 
been given 
' ity’s bung- 
ng of the fight against increased 
. mmar viminstra- 
mpany go 
get the 
a Tam- 
jud wrote what lawyers 
| i per- 
n cent fare, 


1 mit ra ten cet ire. 


A ret 


lecision 


“An Ordinary Swindle” 
“Wherein does Smith and Walker’s 
five cent fare platform differ from a 
general swindle punishable under the 
blue sky laws?” is the question asked 
Thhoy dy the Socialist party and re-echoed 
by millions of citizens. 
No sooner was increased fare 
ed than the Socialist 
rman Thomas and 
let loose a bom- 





| bardme f nds that the city 
immediately ke advantage of its 
privil s under tI ubway contracts 






subways. Mayor 
Walker hose el was spon- 
I ind brought about by Governor 
Smith, was assailed fog his vaccilating 
nd suspicious method of fighting the 
traction ompanies bs 
he S 


mmediately rushed 








taining what 
e New York Times called “the mest 

} teé r tts } n tk ¢ MI 2vo ; 
QOul Ma’ r issued 
lus far new Tammany has 
the sidewalks 








more than 2,000 citizens 


heered dem is that the city take 
eps to immediately recapture the 


Under the blows 


from his So- 

cialist critics, which evoked a large 
public response of approval, Walker 
began te go through the motions of 
making a fight. Walker, termed 

by McAlister Coleman at the Car- 

é negie Hall meeting, “the sweet 
singer of the night clubs,” however, 
refused to take action in the diree- 

tion of recaptur The New York 
World, newspaper apologist of 

r Smith and The New Tammany, 
came to Walker's rescue with an 
ecitorial attempting to answer the 


Socialists’ arguments in favor of re- 
capture. 

Resolution Demands Recapture 

Resolutions at the Carnegie Hall 
meeting nevertheless demanded fe- 
capture and voted to send a dele- 
gation to put the matter squarely 
before the Mayor. The speakers 
included Thomas, Morris Hiliquit, 
Coleman, Jacob Panken, Algernon 
Lee, whe presided; Harry W. Laid- 
ler, and former Assemblyman Louis 


— 





Ni at es 
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Re-Capture of LR.T. Lines Demanded | 
By Citizens Meeting in Carnegie Hall; ” 
Mayor and Tammany Hit for Grab 
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mcement that he wi 








next year. The Mayor’s an- 
‘ not brought the 
ions of support and 
that, after all, the Mayor 
fun again. But Tammany 
Already we learn 
@ genial Mr. McKee is ‘dis- 
“with the Mayor and is try- 
him into more construc- 
The plan is an old one 





has 











Peat 
Ly. 


fmany politics. 






If Olvany an 







ae 












ed as one of the 
ce @ atl srities on the 


Warned of Tammany’s 
foom a new “shirt-front” 
mt that Mayor Walker is 
Hire before public indigna- 
seems probable he will. 
/ missing incident in his 
of bungling and betrayal 
iriterests of the people,” 

a, “is Mayor Walker’s 


nd they cannot put Walker 
on the people, they will 


¥ 








Walker, Piqued By Criticism, 
Calls Socialists “Carrion’’; 
Do You Want Facts, Jimmie ? 





Mayor Walker refers to the Social- 
ists as “Carrion Crow.” This is to 
li| remind his honor that “carrion crow” 
pick on the bodies of dead ones only. 
If he regards his political corpse as a 
fit object for scavengers it is nothing 
to us. Only let us inferm him that 
birds of prey are very much alive, 
especially around election time, and 
that while the Socialist Party does 
not have for its emblem the vulture, 
as do those two wings of the same 
bird, the Republican ‘and Bemocratic¢ 
d| Party, it nevertheless is no tame pet. 
It can fight the enemies of the work- 
ing class as it has proved in many 


ioe McKee a substitute. A |——————— 
titute who waited until the five 
_ fare was doomed before he operation of subways. He offers no plan 







yor’s office. 
ed out as the 





aggressiv 

















>? we 








‘Tammany Hall. 









McKee will not let himself be 
“used that way.” 
’ Governor Smith’s Transit Commis- 





‘in ate) 
pel 
 eowntry telling the facts about “Th 
y Tammany.” 


. Bhomas said: 

















"27 and °28, it has sought to keep the fiv 






While giving its friends, the 

















/ ‘werd. Hefe is the record: 






























































gaveous Walker. 


wee 


t6 the five cent fare. 
>) foeGovernor Smith in this matter. 
“The 


for unified transit. 
and did nothing. Jimmy Walker 


oeTam 


gett Mayor would have insisted upon. 
ant City’s Lawyer Attacked 


action the city and the Transit Com- 


special counsel 
r Craig, who is about the last 
fA New York who should have had 
) the job. According to well founded re- 
» perts “Mr. Craig has options on certain 
| surface lines which would profit enor- 
“Miousty by ‘a seven or nine cent fare. A 
it sense of honor would have made 
fm decline such an appointment. In- 
stead fie went into court and opposed 
ME Untermyer's line of reasoning at im- 
it points. Now he and Jimmy 
; ‘between them have found an- 
) Other excuse for not giving notice of re- 
a o. Perhaps by their failure this 
‘time they will permit the courts to fix 
$@°high a valuation on the subways that 
Sy cannot be recaptured. Thus do 
Mayor Walker and his Tammany col- 
| Weagues add the transit fraud to the bus 
a scandal, to the largely un- 
Pithiished milk scandal, to the Queens 
Wer scandal, to the street department 
4 in the Bronx, to the school build- 
al, to the do-nothing policy on 
and to the election frauds with 
' they have burdened the city 
le trusted them. It is a pretty rec- 
{ this, that the new Tammany is mak- 
@ record of national sigrificance 
| I shall do my utmost to explain 
people of America. 
~y The G. O. P. Fully As Bad 
| “Republican protests against Tam- 
4 many, fiowever, are one degree more 
. 2 than Tammany itself. Leaders 
- the Republican party have always 
“ “ for the seven cent fare or higher 
Tp the last Mayoralty campaign I heard 
: Mr. Waterman flounder like a 
Bool boy through a speech someone had 
@ for him on transit in which the 
y. thing that was intelligible was his 
in private operation of subways. 
fer Mayor Hylan, who is trying 
from his political grave, is scarcely 
In eight years of office he did 
Ing to give us a constructive subway 
by. Now in a pathetic bid for Re- | 

















































Hiliquit Assails Court 
img; Laidler Makes 
City Ownership Plea || 


| The decision of the Federal Court || 
: the New York subway com- 
y to increase fares, despite its con- | 

with the city calling for a five- 
fare, “establishes a new distance 
between the Majesty of the 


and plebeian common sense,” 
declared at the Car- 


jie Hall m 

protest meeting against the 

~ Marry W. Laidler, anothér of the 

at the meeting, in a telling 

_ a@vanced the arguments in 
wf Of municipal ownership of the 



















of Dr. taidier and 
‘be printed in fat! in 
it week, 













eirNdtin 


out that all was not well in 
f Mr. McKee will 


mi who tried his best to save 


a fight with the Mayor. 
@ traditional Tammany trick, 
back to the days of ‘Elegant’ 
key Hall, the henchman of Boss 


Whose white shirt front and 
emeer of polish was intended to hide 
ic view the filth and corrup- 
I hope that 


Blocked an bungled effective op- 
n to an increase, Thomas de- 
He promised to stump the 


‘wert fare issue alive to fool the people 
stock 
gamblers, the opportunity to get a seven 
\ oF Mine cent fare through the courts. 
“Taiitnany Hall has lost in this game. 
You cannot forever fool the people with 


' Governor Smith drove out Hylan and 
Governor Smith gave 
us-the blundering Transit Commission 
‘Colsposed of his personal friends. Comp- 
Berry is another personal friend 
And Berry was openly op- 
Apparently 
-gtounded rumor says that Chad- 
arid. certain other traction men 
av personal friends of Smith. So much 


Tammany city administration 
" @n@- Governor Smith’s Transit Commis- 
im: between them should have given us 
They 


F is going to run again to save the 
we Pfare, never even gave notice of 

to recapture, which is the one in- 
ensi thing an honest and intelli- 


whatever to give us unified subways or 
to save the five cent fare. Neither now 
€/nor in the past has Mr. Hylan shown 


principle of the five cent fare. And 
enough. Some brains are necessary. 
The Court’s Interference 

“But the people of New York must 
understand not only the shortcomings in 
varying degree of Mr. Hylan, the Repub- 
lican party and, above all, Tammany 
Hall. All Americans should learn from 
what has happened the even more im- 
portant lesson that under our present 
system we entrust to our courts a dan- 
gerous and unwarranted power to set 
valuations and even to upset solemn con- 
tracts. The fourteenth amendment to 
the federal constitution, which could not 
save Sacco and Vanzetti, can, it appears, 





e 


“Tammany Hall has overreached itself. | 
Ae# predicted in the campaigns of 1926,}S@Ve one of the most obnoxious corpora- 


tions in America and guarantee profits 
for its swollen values, most of which be- 
long to the speculators, who have more 
than doubled the market value of I. R. T. 
stock since its appeal to the federal 
courts. It is not confiscation, it appears, 
to take from $16 to $32 each in extra 
fares out of the pockets of poor, hard- 
working New York families for the bene- 
fit of stockholders. It is confiscation to 
give less than an 8 percent return on 
| values which not so much the company 


e 





| 
| the decision of the federal judges seems 


to see how the Supreme Court can up- 
hold it. The vital thing for New 
York and the country, however, is the 
dangerous judicial tyranny under which 
courts can evolve values out of their 
inner consciousness and fasten them on 
the workers. In the light of the seven 
cent fare decision it becomes more than 
ever clear that the very first step in 
social progress in America is to curb the 
excessive power of the courts, not only 
in the matter of injunctions but in the 
fixing of valuations and in the determi- 
nation of what is and is not confiscatory. 
This also is qa fact I shall try to make 





|any understanding of the problem. His | him. 
cent fare even to the extent | only virtue was a stubborn loyalty to the|jgte in his appointments; he must not 


. "4 

a battle and it is now prepared to 
take on this dancing nit-wit, on be- 
half of those whom he has ruthless- 
ly betrayed and give him such a run 
for his money as was never afforded 
even by Texas Guinan or any other 
night-club proprietor whose resorts he 
has patronized. 


And if the welcoming Mayor keeps 
on protesting his virtue, it may be 
the painfol duty of the New Leader 
to tell the whole truth about this 
“singing waiter’—which would be a 
pretty dish to set before the six mil- 
lion of this city. 


publican support he too talks of private | advisers are planning to delay notice to 


the Interborough under the contract to 
recapture the subways. 

“Our ‘jazz’ Mayor has learned to be 
late; it has become a studied plan with 
I have no objection to his being 


| studiously carry out his plan to be late 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 














Greatest Assistance 
To Miners Given 
By Poorer Classes 


Judge Fixes 
Wages For 





New York.—A survey of cor-tributions | 


made in behalf of destitute families | 
shows nearly half of the total sum is 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
seem likely to have fastened on the 
Tcity. And the voters may not al- 
ways thank Al Smith for his boy- 
friend Mayor. 





Here is a partial list of the burdens the 
new Tammany and its Democratic allies 
have fastened on New York: The largely 
unpunished milk scandal, the phoney bus 
franchise to the Equitable Company, the 
shocking waste of millions of dollars in 
imperfect construction of new school 
houses, the sewer and paving scandals 
in Queens, the seven or nine cent fare, 
and still more recently, the far reach- 
ing fraud in the Department of Street 
Cleaning. Not one of these frauds or 
scandals was discovered by the city ad- 
ministration and in not one single case 
has the city administration taken active 
and adequate steps to trace down and 
punish the guilty parties. Meanwhile 
everybody knows that while our police 
are brave, there is plenty of corruption 


given by people, themselves poor. This | 
statement is made by Miss Susanna Pax- 
ton, Executive Secretary of the Emer-| 
gency Committee for Miners’ Relief, 156! 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Miss Paxton has recently completed | 
an analysis of contributions received for | 


| Ind, Miners 


“Have Made Jobs Avail- 
able at Certain Price’’, 
Indiana Court Says 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ASHINGTON, D. .C.—Labor 
leaders here are looking with dis- 

may at the amazing new move on the 
part of the mine operators to get out 
of paying union wages agreed to in 
the Jacksonville contract. 

An Indiana coal operator has gone 


and Ohio. About 47 per cent of the| 
total amount comes in sums of less than | 
$5, she finds. | 

Frequently these small sums are ac- | 
eompanied by letters which show the do- 
nors’ poverty, Miss Paxton says. One! 
such letter from 4 woman in the middle | 


west contained a single dollar ard added: | 
to the courts and obtained an order “Tt is all that I can spare from my own| 


from Judge Linn D. Hay of the Su- 
perior Court of Indianapolis which re agen Gos bless my dollar end) 
ae ‘ stretch it far. 
fixes the minimum scale for miners at 
five dollars a day, two and a half dol- 
lars less than the Jacksonville rate. 
The lawyers for the Knox Consoli- 
dated Coal Company, who obtained 
the order, did so by the simple device 


The Emergency Committee, a national 
non-partisan organization, is preparing | 
a corps of doctors to go into the coal 
fields, where there is ar increasing 
amount of uncared for diseases. In 
these fields smallpox, diphtheria and in- 


the relief of destitute families of striking i 
coal mirers in the fields of Pennsylvania | 


PowerLobby 


Specializesin 
Legislatures 


Federal Trade Commission 
Hears Lawyers Are Paid 
Generously 


ASHINGTON.—Wher Walter Johne 

son, of the Philadelphia Electric Co., 
was directing the battle of the electric 
power combine against Gov. Pinchot’s 
Giant ,Power legislation in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature in the years 1924-27, he 
employed a long list of “lawyers.” These 
men came from many sections of the 
state, but they had one commor. quali- 


| fication—they had a wide acquaintance 


among members of the legislature. They 
large sums for “legislative 
work.” This work was the defeat of the 
19 bills involved in the Giant Power plan 
of public control of the industry. In the 


received 


under present conditions obstinacy is not|jn connection with asserting the rights 


of the city in relation to transit. 


“He was ‘late’ in bringing the five cent 


in the Police Department and a very! o¢ throwing the company into a re- 
miserable brand of justice served out in { ceivership. In granting the com- 
our courts. A well informed lawyer said! nany’s request for setting the new 
the other day that members of his pro- scale, the judge says: 


fluenza have in some places approached 
plague proportions. | course of his work, which began in 1922, 


| Johnson paid out $25,000 in cash without 





as the city has created. To a layman | 


so weak in its reasoning that it is hard | 


fare into the staté courts. His inclina- 
tion is to attend ball games and other 
functions. He is not too late for these. 
We need a Mayor on the city’s job. Let 
‘Jimmie’ have his fun. But let him re- 
sign as Mayor of the city.” ' 

Coleman won the audience with a 
witty address. 

“Out in the back country,” he said, 
“there are many places where they pas- 
ture cattle and sheep and still use the 
turnstile. The stiles are for the passage 
of human beings—not the cattle. In 
this largest city of the world reverse the 
Process and use turnstiles for the passage 
of human sheep. Now they are rigging 
up’ the turnstiles so that it will only 
work when you deposit a slug that will 
cost seven cents. The slug is an appro- 
priate symbol for the I. R. T. That 
hard-boiled corporation has been slug- 
ging the people right square in their col- 
lective noses ever since they got hold of 
the subways. 

“The Mayor said he was ‘surprised’ 
when the seven cent fare decision was 
|} handed down. Coolidge was ‘surprised’ 
| to learn about the oil scandals, and Smith 
| was ‘surprised’ to hear about the census 
| graft. If any well thought out plan for 
| handling traction ever came from City 
| Hall it would be our turn to be sur- 


prised. We get the slugs and the turn- 
stiles and nice new rebate slips, the In- 
terborough gets the jack and the Mayor 


gets more and more surprised.” 


N. Y. Socialists Are 
For Old Age Pensions 
Church Group Told 


Albany.—A plank providing for pen- 
sions for ali superannuated working men 














* “When matters finally came to court 


mission botched things at every turn. 
Clarenee Lewis, counsel for the Transit 
» Commission, made Mr. Untermyer’s work 
‘ast ag-dificult as possible. Finally the city 
former 


clear to the voters of. America. 
Regulation A Failure 
“Finally I shall tell the people of this 
country that our bitter New York ex- 
perience is one more proof that there is 
no effective way to regulate public util- Rterritl made the announcement at So- 
ities and natural resources. We must|cialist state headquarters following a 
own them publicly and administer them | meeting of the State Executive Commit- 
honestly and democratically for use and|te. He added that the committee had 
not private profit. What that means in | also received a request made by the 
the case of the New York subways we/ Evangelical Brotherhood of Buffalo for 
have been explaining in évery campaign a statement of the party’s stand on the 
for years. Here, once more, is our pro- matter of old-age pensions. 


and women will form part of the Social- 
ist state platform of 1926, it is announced 
by former Assemblyman Herbert M. Mer- 
rill of Schenectady, Socialist state secre- 
tary. 
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fession were complaining because they 
used to have to pay policemen to lie for 
them. Now they have to pay them -to 
tell the truth! 

Incidentally labor has two reasons to 
look askance at this “new’ Tammany. 
All labor is opposed to Fascism. Yet 
Jimmy Walker's latest guest from abroad 
is some prince or other whom Mussolini 
made Governor of Rome. And Jimmy 
never loses a chance to tell how he ad- 
mires Mussolini. , Finally, it is to be re- 
membered that this “new” Tammany has 
resorted to every device, secret and 
open, to try to escape the law providing 
that the prevailing union wage scale 
shall be paid in city work. Quite a rec- 
ord, isn’t it, for an organization that is 
going to go out before the country as 
clean and progressive? 


Of course this doesn’t mean that Tam- 
many is worse than any city political 
machine or that the Republicans in 
New York are better than Tammany. 
It’s a joke to hear Mrs, Pratt, the Re- 
publican Alderman, attack Tammany’s 
transit record when one remembers how 
poor old Waterman, the Republican can- 
didate in the last Mayoralty election, 
blundered through the .dull and unin- 
formed speeches that someone wrote for 
him about New York’s transit problem. 
He had no remedy. He would even have 
turned over the new subways now build- 
ing to private operation. And, by the 
way, ex-Mayor Hylan who is trying to 
climb out of his political grave is talking 
this same nonsense of private operation. 
No, it doesn’t matter by what name the 
political machine is called as long as it 
exists to save special privilege and pri- 
vate profit for the few rather than to 
serve the great masses of workers with 
hand and brain. 








Mr. Hoover’s friends have been circu- 
lating quite widely his “Child’s Bill of 
Rights.” You will remember that ac- 





cording to it we are to strive to bring it 
to pass that no child in America shall 
endure certain evils. 
shall 

ment.” 
done or what does he expect to do to 
bring that 
the coal fields? 
the children of the unemployed? 


Thus, no child 
ever suffer “from undernourish- 
Just what has candidate Hoover 


ideal nearer attainment in 
What would he do for 
What 


gram: 

“New York’s transit problem in the 
large depends upon proper city plan- 
ning. With proper city planning we can 
solve the problem by a unified system 
with a five cent fare. Such a system re- 
quires: (1) Immediate notice of recap- 
ture of all parts of the present subways 
which are recapturable. (2) Assessment 
of the larger part of the cost of build- 
ing new subways where it _ belongs, 
namely, against the property benefitted. 
Already property along Ninth avenue has 
risen by about 300 percent as a gift to 
the property-holders from the City of | 
New York. (3) The creation of a New| 
York City subway authority, an authority 
representing subway riders and subway 
workers. Of course this should be accom- 
panied by recognition of the workers’ 
own union and an express recognition of 
the right of collective bargaining. An 
aroused electorate can demand this solu- 
tion and it can force the state and city 
government to see to it that the subway 
authority is of high gtade ability and 
character. To demand less than this 
and to get less than this is to admit the | 











failure of democracy in New York City.” | 


| soup boilers where gentle hands fill their 


Merrill was authorized to write to Fred 
W. Bickson, secretary, as follows: 


“This is to acknowledge your com- 
muni¢ation of the 29th of April in re- 
gard to the establishment of working- 
men’s pension fund, and to say to you 
that I shall be pleased to refer your 
letter to the platform and agenda com- 
mittee of our 1928 state convention. I 
might incidentally remind you that the 
Socialist parties of America and the 
world have from time immemorial sup- 
ported legislation designed for the relief 
of unemployment and old age. However, 
we are not inclined to think that a work- 
ingman should participate in the con- 
tribution to the pension fund. The social 
order that throws him on the scrap-heap 
of industry when he is 45 or 50 should 
be wholly responsible for his mainten- 
ance, and contributions should come sole- 
ly from employers and the state. 





NEW BEDFORD UNION 
JOIN THE A. F. OF L. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


about a textile center like New Bedford, 
where men are gallantly fighting a ten 
percent reduction in wages under which 
now the average New Bedford family 
earns about half the estimated minimum 
budget for health and decency? So far 
Mr. Hoover's only answer is that he stands 
for the policies of President Coolidge. 


Massachusetts Socialists are illustrat- 
ing their Socialism by the honest and 
friendly help they are giving in the New 
Bedford strike. They are not trying to 
capture the union or the strike. They 
are trying to work with the union, giving 


fashion. Socialists, and friends of labor 
everywhere are investing in human well- 
being and in the cause of labor when 
they give to the New Bedford Relief 
Fund, Post Office Box 57, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


I don’t usually say much about typo- | 
graphical errors, which are very hard to | 
avoid in a paper with so small a staff | 
as the New Leader. Moreover, such | 
errors can usually be easily corrected by | 
the reader. But last 


| 
week I suffered | 





pail and send them home happy. 


| was Alfred Baker Lewis, New Eng. Dist. 
Panken declared: Secy. of the Socialist Party. He presented : 
“The decision by the court to allow a! the Council with a $25 check from the} ” 
seven cent fare is menacing to the people | Socialist Party. His speech, as well as | 


perialism.” 


_Panken demanded that the Mayor re-| The fourth weekly mass meeting was rather more than usual from _ these | 
sign, a suggestion that won the thunder- | held last Monday ‘One of cis speakers errors. Thus, in the reprint of my ar- | 
ous approval of the audience. * oly ' | ticle, “Why I Am a Socialist,” I was} 


“do not desire im- | 
I wrote the precise opposite. | 


1 foreign securities 


their ideas and their help in democratic | 


British I. L. P. Termed 


r ° ‘ J 
jobs available at a certain price if Praitors by Communists 


the mef care to work.” For United Front Move 
That was very nice of you, Your ee | 
Honor, not to order men to work at a} In the Communist “International Press 
certain price. But how long will it | Correspondenée,” under the title of “the| 
be before some such order does issue | Reformist Unity swindle against the rev- 
from some “‘superior’’ person? olutionary unity of the working-class,” 
This business of getting the courts | is defined an attitude towards the Mani- | 
to fix the price of labor is just about | festo of the Independent Labor Party of, 
the hoary limit in legal interference | Great Britain, which proposed efforts to 
with the rights of workers. unite the working class. This article, | 
You will remember that the Kan-| curiously, appeared only in the German 
sas Industrial Court shenanegan had|and French editions of “International 
some such lovely arrangement. And| Press Correspondence,” while it is miss- 
you will remember that one man with; ing from the English editior. 
guts enough to go to jail, namely, From this article in the German edi-| 
Alexander Howat, put that thing on|tion of “Inprecorr,” No. 31 of the 23d 
the fritz. March, 1928 (French No. 32, 28th March, 
Now you can make all the con-|1928) we extract the following passages: 
tracts you want with union represen-| “It is not the first time the Independ- 
tatives and then by merely getting | ent Labor Party of Great Britain (I.L.P.) 
some friendly creditor to throw you|has tried to arrest the decline of its in- 
into bankruptcy reveive the blessing | fluence on the British Labor movemert 
of the court and fix prices for your] y affecting before the masses sympathy 
help that will suit your fancy. for the revolution, and by making pro- 
It is doubtful if at any time in the|posals for the creation of one single In- 
history of labor since there was a| ternational, that is to say, for the fusion 
movement in this country when labor | Of the International of social traitors and 
was so completely at the mercy of| social imperialists with the Communist 
the courts. , international. This reformist manoeuvre 
In a bock called “Don’t Tread On iS explained by the development of the 
Me,” published by the Vanguard labor movement in Great Britain. In-| 
Press of New York City, the authors deed, the Independent Labor Party is 
| say: threatened with dissolution. .. .” 
| “A recent commentator on the “The union of the Communist Inter- 
present situation has remarked that ”4tional with the II. International or fu- 
the struggle between organized capi- sion between the Communist Party and 
tal and organized labor today takes the Socialist Party in any country is just 
the form of a battle between the 5 impossible as the mixing of fire and 
courts and the trade unions, with the Water... .” “The assembling of the 
capitalists standing beyond the bat- workirg masses for the proletarian strug- 
tle so long as the courts continue gle can only be done against the will of 
their present course. Evidently we the leaders and reformist parties and 
are marching with great speed back solely by the Communist International 
to 1806 when the Philadelphia Shoe- ®"4 its sections.” 
makers, who were on strike, were “The Manifesto of the Independent La- 
haled into court, charged with two bor Party reaches the height of insoler-ce 
offences; one, a combination to raise ®"4 ignominy when it speaks of the 
wages, the other a combination to Communist Parties outside the Soviet 
|injure others. From the time of these | Union and of the trade unions and “op- 
|first conspiracy cases until the pres- position” trade unions not affiliated to 
jent, the attitude of the courts toward the Amsterdam International as “dissen - 
llabor has varied in degrees of sus- tient minority movements, reflecting still 
|picion and hostility only to the ex- further division.” In this way the Inde- 
|tent to which labor has won the pub-| Pendent Labor Party is giving the ro- 
|lic to its side, or been able to stand formists of the Right the slogan for their 
}on its own feet and fight back.” 
That is just it. The courts will not be 
| SO free and easy with injunctions, evic- 
| tions and price-fixing orders once a 
| strong, militantly aggressive movement 
is under way. Most courts in the long 
run are presided over by_elected judges.| union won and and 450 Parker cotton 
Would a man like Hay of Indianapolis | mill workers are back on the job with 
|dare to hand down such an infamous | wage cut rescinded and their United Tex- 
oo if he figured that there was an/tile Workers union recognized. The 
alert political party, representing the in- Parker mills tried to repudiate the un- 
terests of labor in the field? ion agreement and announced a 10 per 
“Hoch monopoly! Hoch courts and| cent. wage cut with the 54 hour week. 
judges and injunctions!” wrote Oscar |The victory is held a. promising omen | 
Ameringer a short time ago. “Hoch | for the big New Bedford strike. 


™ «fF have ordered no one to work 
for a certain price, but F have made 








disruptive activity in the trade unions. 
The I. L. P. thus exposes itself as the 
ally of these leaders.” 





Textile Workers Win 
Warren, R. I.—Three months’ strike for 








| keeping a scrap of memoranda as to who 


got the money, or in what sums, or for 
what services, if any. This was their 
blind payments fund. 

Johnson testified to this on May 3rd be- 


| fore Commissioner McCulloch in the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission’s investigation of 
the activities of the power trust. He 
spoke bluntly and forcefully of the pay- 
ments which Walter Long, treasurer of 
the public policy committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Assn., of which Johnson 
was chairman, had testified he had made 
to individuals employed by Johnson. He 
was proud of his work. Gifford Pinchot, 
now no longer governor, sat in the audi- 


}ence, smiling grimly as name after name 


of power lobbyists appeared in the testi- 
mony as listed for fat payments for de- 
feating his public regulation plans. 

Bad Memory 

When Chief Counset Healy asked about 
one cash payment by Johnson of $500, 
at the end of the legislative session, 
Johnson replied that he really didn’t re- 
member what that morey went for, but 
it probably was “a cleanup payment.” 

“Who cleaned up?” demanded Healy, 
sharply. 

Johnson protested that all his secret 
payments to persons whose names and 
business he “really could not remember,” 
were “honorable and lawful.” 

McCulloch expressed surprise that 
Johnson, a former president of the Nail. 
Electric Light Assr., could not remember 
the name or the character of service done 
by even one of the men who got this 
$25,000. 

“T’ve scratched my brain, but I can’t 
remember anything of it,” Johnson de- 
clared. “But I decided that was the best 
way to handle if.” 

Healy, seeking to learn more about the 


moral standards of the power companies 
in Pernsylvania, asked whether Johnson 
thought it “honorable and lawful to pay 


a man to go before a committee of the 


legislature to fight a certain bill, when 
the committee does not know that jou 
have paid him to do it.” 
Tie-up With Colleges 
“Yes, that is honorable and lawful,” 
said Johnson. “We expected them to get 
their friends to vote against these bills.” 

“Then,” responded Healy, drily, ‘we 
have a test of your understanding of 
horor.” 

Charles Penrose of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Assn., a nephew of the late Sen- 
ater Penrose, appeared as helping to 
whip the national banks and trust com- 
panies into line to bring pressure on the 
leg slature against the Pinchot measures. 
Penrose also wrote a pamphlet which was 
circulated by Johnsor.’s committee. 

Minutes of the meeting of Johnson's 
committee on October 20, 1927, showed 
that Mr. McKenzie urged a general plac- 
ing of advertising in the newspapers, be- 
cause the electric companies could not 
expect support from the press unless 
they supported the press. 





profit ueber alles! The inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- he ; EE gee 
ness? Oh, well—oh, hell. | 

“Well what is labor going to do about ih 
it? Will it docilely sit down and permit A W H I I KE 
its liberties to be stolen decision by de- 
cision? Will it forever duck and dodge, 
while whining’a hoary refrain, “We must 
obey the law.” 

“Obey and be damned. If obedience 
to unjust laws settled the problems of 
life, there would be no such thing as 
liberty, ‘democracy and’ equality before | 
the law—pitiful as it is. If blind obed- 
ience to unjust law is a virtue then 


clear, it is a sign that his 








When yeur child is looking somewhat “out of 
sorts,” look at his tongue. 


and needs a thorough cleansing at once. 





TONGUE 


If his tongue is not 
stomach is not in order 


' ;}son é elo ” i as jail- 
made to say that bankers and investors | a felon, and Franklin was a Jail 


Washington was a criminal, Tom Jeffer- 


bird.” 
And with these few but strong words 











~ The Sweet Chocolate Laxative : 


ens a rule of law, which, in my judg- 


agency guaranteeing profits to private in- | , 
dividuals or corporations. For the time 
being it fixes the profits of corporations | 
at 8 percent. There is no guarantee 





of the entire United States. It strength-/that of Frank Manning of the Young 
d , People’s Socialist League, 
ment, is turning our government into an/| ceived. It is planned to have two speak- 


was well re- 


srs from New York next Monday, one of 


them Norman Thomas. 


hath ete. ok bot te soe in 
*"| Civil: Liberties Union 


|'‘These groups may not desire large scale | of Oscar’s we will draw the curtain over 
|war but they do desire imperialism. In | a world where men can make other men 
jan earlier part of the same article I said 

| that while men might not declare as|/, ‘ Z 

| emphatically as once they did that this | ing the fact of a nation-wide strike and 
jis “the best of possible worlds” a lot of | 
| them still say that it is “the best of possible | 


| work at wages set by courts, where you 
|can enjoin workers from even mention- 


where Harry Sinclair is innocent while 
the jails of West Virginia and Pennsyl- | 
vania are filled with men who have done | 














ge Toad 


the profit will not be increased worlds.” By omitting italics the para- | | 
‘ he nothing more than refuse to work at 
“ . . " . , r: h was © + . >, the | 
By court decree, our government is | Ready To Aid Students ed 7 a —_ has intelligible hag ner | starvation wages. 
becoming an instrument used to exact | . mistakes both in the article and in my/ 
column were probably noticed by the/| ™ 


from the people contributions to the| Charging that “self-appointed guard- 
profits of the few. |}ians of the minds of college youths have 

Fortunately, there is provision in the/| undertaken to interefere with the dis- 
contract for recapture. We insist that/cussion of controversial social problems 
there be no delay in giving notice for re- | before college audiences,” Dr. Harry F. 
capture. If the Interborough cannot run! Ward, chairman of the American Civil 


| reader and automatically corrected. 
| then I sometimes wonder how many of | super-power footpads to prove that pub- | = _ —_ - " . naan 

| these mistakes that bother the author | lic ownership is a failure but not one 
,; ever worry the reader who specializes | word about the profits this crowd hopes 
| usually most on headlines. to reap. Strange, isn’t it? 


But | 








| 
| 


A flood of literature is coming from the 


will eliminate all accumulated Aindigested waste 
matter from your child’s system. It will regulate 
his stomach and liver, will restore his appetite, and 
in a few hours he will again be well and happy. 





10, 25 and 50c. a bex, at all druggists 


—_ 
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the railroads the city can. The city | Liberties Union, announced that the or- 
should. The city must. ganization stands ready to aid any stu- [ 
“Is a ‘threat’ to be made to enable the | dent group whose freedom of discussion | 
Interborough to use it as a basis in court |is violated. The Union will take action | 
litigations? Is our ‘dandified’ Mayor pro- | on any cases reported to it by giving full 
viding the Interborough with more am- publicity to the facts and protesting to 
munition to fight the strap-hangers? Let the authorities and graduates of the in- | 
him answer. stitution involved. “i 
“The notice of recapture is to be merely —— 
a ‘threat’ to the Interborough. We do | A study of the history of Tammany | 
not want any ‘threats.’ We want our/Hall and of the Republican party 
subways back. We want the retention of 
the five cent fare. Recapture the sub- 
. Mayor. 
administration is plan- 


a wits, bd wi Daal =. . a “a 7m: 





in | 








recent years would suggest that ours is | 

| 
a government of the (people by the gratt- 
ers and for the capitelists, What's your 
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Spring Has Come to 


CAMP TAMIMENT, Forest Park, Pa. 


and you may meet it on Decoration Day when this ¢amp for adults 


where rare good fellowship is fe 
May 29th. 


— ] » 
Everything 


on June 2nd. 
P. S. If you can’t come down on the 29 


For rates 
CAMP TAMIMENT, 7 East 15th Street 
NEW YORK CITY . , Phone: Algonquis 


: : a | » 


~ 


for your happiness—a full orchestra—a_ brilliant 
review—a week-end of real fun with a delicious au revoir dinner 


and routes write to | 








yund, opens for the season on 





th make it any day up to June 2nd. 

























Workmen's Fur 


iture Fire Insurance Society.Inc. | 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office: 227 EAST 84TH STREET 
(Bet. 2nd and 8rd Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

A cooperative fire insurance soctety for working people. Fifty- 
three branches throughout the United States. Membership on June 
30, 1927,—49,000. As-ets $650,000. Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 

No Profits er Dividends for Stockholders! 

A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 fmsurance covers all 
expenses. 

A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 
case of withdrawal. ; 

Workingmen aud women protect your homes in case of fire. 
the imsurance society of your own class. a 
No members at large admitted. Business ‘tra usacté@ off) Shréugh tranchee 


~ For Further information at 227 Sast sar 4teet 
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Boston And 
Maine Men 
Hit Company 


‘Co-operation’ Talk Makes 
Boston Railroadmen Hot 
Under the Collar 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
OSTON.—A gathering of more than 
1000 members of the six brotherhoods 
of operating employes of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, at Faneuil Hall, by an 
overwhelming vote adopted a resolution 
condémning the management of that 


company for alleged unfair treatment of | 


the workers. 


The meeting was called for the purpose ; peoples. 
of indorsing the action of the general! peace should be organized and justice | 
chairmen of the unions in forming a CO- | made to prevail. 
operative organization for the ‘ ‘betterment | now many imitators, in form if not in 


of the conditions of the members.” Th 


resolution was suddenly offered from the 


floor and, declared “out of order,” it wa 
adopted. 

Though the unions affiliated with th 
cooperative organization are the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Broth 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and En 


ginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, | right to resort to private war after three 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Or-| months delay in the event of a break- 
der of Railroad Telegraphers and Broth- | 
erhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, |The new treaty which your Government 
Express and Station | has proposed to other Powers is valuable | 


Freight Handlers, 
Employes. 


Phe plans for the meeting called for | gives to the work of building peace by | 
the general chairmen of the different or- | forcing people to think about the prob- | 
ganizations to explain the creation of | lems involved and by bringing the United | 
the point cooperative body and then for | States and the rest of the world together | 
the adoption of a resolution, indorsing | in co-operation for peace. 
the organization, and calling on the chief | 
executives and Grand Lodge officers to 
do all in their power to make the new | 


organization a success. 


Up to the time that the vote on this 
resolution was passed, the meeting moved 
Harmony be- 


along like clock work. 
tween workers and management of the 


Boston & Maine system was the keynote 
of the speeches by the different officers. 
Suddenly the peace and calm were shat- 
tered when one of the members rose and 


started to read a resolution. 


He had read less than a minute when 


the gavel of H. L. Ramm of the Broth- 


erhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 


ginemen, chairman of the meeting, drop- 
ped and he told the reader that his reso- 
lution was not in order. 

At this decision by the chair hundreds 
of the men in the hall were on their 
feet seeking recognition, and demanding 
that the resolution be placed before the 
meeting. 

The following resolution was then read 
to the meeting: 

‘Whereas, the present management of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad has ut- 
terly failed to evidence a proper spirit 
of cooperation with us, and has by divers 
acts of hostility sought to break down 
our morale by conducting so-called ef- 
ficiency programs: 

“By causing the wholesale discharging 
of old and faithful employes; by length- 
ening our daily work and making more 
arduous and disagreeable our labors, with 
the resultant effect of causing demotions 
among the older employes and younger 
men laid off: 

“By promulgating needless rules and 
restrictions under the pretext of insuring 
safety, the penalty for the infraction of 
which is instant dismissal from the ser- 
vice; by repeated infractions and viola- 
tions of our schedules, such as refusing 
to allow and pay proper and justifiable 
claims, and by 


terpretations of the provisions of the 
schedules and by delaying or causing 
delay to claims, to the extreme incon- 
venience of the employes and unnecessary 
expense to their organizations. 

“In the face of all these abuses we 
have remained faithful to our tasks. Re- 
peated supplications for a fairer and 
more humane spirit of toleration and co- 
operation have been met with repeated 


injury and abuse: 


“Therefore, be it resolved that we | 
publicly protest in the most vigorous 
terms against the existing policy of the 


management of the Boston & Maine Rail- 


road and the treatment they continue 
to accord ourselves and our associates, 
and demand in the name of justice and 


fair play that these iniquities cease at 
once and that they manifest an inclina- 
tion to treat with us in the close 
tions that our relations concede and more 
in the of humanity and decency as 
becomes attitude of man to man.” 

The resolution was adopted amid yell 
which might have been heard at the 
Old State House. 

While no ultimatum or threat of ac- 
tion was contained in the resolution, the 
statements of a number of speakers were 
to the effect that much unrest and dis- 
contentment exists among the employes 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad Com- 
pany. 


assocla- 


spirit 
the 


Senator Smoot, Utah’s prize Babbitt, 
declares that we are happy because Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon's work has 
been that of a “genius.” Smoot’s Mel- 
lon is one which the workers have never 
tasted. 





THE 
Workmen’s Circle 
*’ The Largest Radical Working- 
Men's Fraternal Order 
in Existence 
85.000 MEMBERS 
$3.200.000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 wee 
per week Mar br 

benefit from 
sumption benef 
our own sanatori 
beautiful region of’ 
tains—besides the regular weekl y 














benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, N. Y. City ~ 
Teléphone Orchard @616-@617 
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Kellogg Treaty Needs 
Disarmament Clause, 
Henderson Declares 


Socialists of 
Europe Win 














6 
|| PEACE “ND SOCIALISM are 
May Day Message To New the burden of May Day Messages 
Leader Urges received by the New Leader thts 
e = week from Arthur Henderson and 
to Peace—Finland Lead- |} (0 i) j)"ii:, secretary of the So- 





‘ialist-Democratic Party of Finland. 


er Sends Message 


Put 


in Nina 











the New Leader and the American | 
Comrades: | 
| 


N MAY DAY all the workers of the | 
world dedicate themselves to the | 


making unreasonable in- | 


|ideal of the international solidarity of | 


Within the comity of nations | 


The International has | 





e | substance. By the Covenant of the 
| League of Nations the great majority of | 
S|the world’s states have accepted obliga- | 

|tions not to resort to war, and they 
€ | have bound themselves to submit all dis- 
putes to peaceful settlement and to keep 
-|the peace while they are being consid- 
-|ered. They have, however, preserved the 


down of conciliation by the Council. 








because of the psychological impulse it | 


It may be- | 
come a bridge between the United States | 
and the members cf the League of Na- | 
tions. As I interpret Mr. Kellogg’s draft | 
of the proposed treaty, the United States 
is willing to renounce all recourse to war 
as an instrument of national policy even 
if the negotiations for the settlement of 
>|a dispute have broken down. This has 
j always been the policy of British Labor. 
On the other hand, the United States 
Government does not pledge itself in 
|}advance to a particular procedure for 
the pacific settlement of all kinds of in- 
ternational disputes. This is a weak- 
ness of the treaty. Peace must be or- 

anised, but it must be peace with jus- 
tice. Nevertheless, the Kellogg Treaty in- 
dicates an advancement. But what is 
the value of treaties to outlaw war with- 
out disarmament? The masses cannot 
be expected to give to declarations of 
vacific intentions by governments a great- 
er importance than the governments 
themselves. Willingness to disarm is one 





Arthur Henderson 


the country. Special, and rather strong 
federations are taking care of the sport, 
Study, temperance, and art activities 
among the workers, and these federa- 
tions, the Co-operative organisations 
of the workers, are under Social-Demo- 


like 


test of the sincerity of all signatories|cratic leadership. It is true that the 
to such treaties. Must we maintain great} Communists hold the reins within the 
Trade Union Movement, yet the Social- 


armies on land, great navies on the sea, 
and great fleets of ships in the air 
against the war which we have outlawed 
in our hearts and by a solemn interna- 
tional engagement? I hope that the 
Kellogg Treaty will be signed, with such 
amendments and such amendments only, 
as may be necessary to outlaw war with- 
out ambiguity or equivocation. If it is 
signed in all sincerity by the great Pow- 
ers, it should be a prelude to a new — at 


disarmament treaty without precedent in| ,,_-, © e *9 1 6 
the of the world. Socialism” Topic 
at L. I. D. Session 


Arthur Henderson 
President, The Socialist and Labor In- 

(Continued from Page 1) 
Algernon Lee, Educational Director 


ternational. 
London, April 24th. 
of the Rand School of Social Science. 
On Friday evening, “The Class 
Struggle” will be discussed in all of 
its ramifications by Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, Professor of Economics at 
Antioch College and, for years an 
mpartial chairman of the men’s cloth- 
ing industry; Louis B. Boudin, New 
York attorney and author of the The- 


Democrats have a big, and growing in- 
fluence also there. 

We entertain great hopes with regard 
to the future, and we are wishing you, 
too, Comrades in America, a good suc- 
cess in your efforts. 

K. H. Wiik, 
Secretary. 
The Social-Democratic Party of Finland. 


history 


From Finland 
Comrades of the New Leader: 

Please, accept a greeting from a coun- 
try which, small and far away from the 
high-roads, never has played any big 
part in the history of Socialism, but 
where the workers, like our comrades ev- 
erywhere else, are striving for the reali-|oretical System of Karl Marx; Paul 
zation of the great idea of Socialism, Blanshard, Field Secretary of the 
common to all of us. Please, accept a/], I. D. and formerly , 
greeting from Finland: rector of the Amalgamated Clothing 

The workers over here, conscious of | Workers in Rochester; Benjamin Stol- 
| their position as a class, have for thirty | berg, among others. 
years been fighting for their liberation “The Means to Labor or Socialist Con- 
as a class. Towards the end of the/trol and the Transitional State” will be 
nineteenth century our Social-Democrat- | discussed on Saturday morning by H. S. 





ic Party was founded. Raushenbush, Secretary of the Com- 
Situated at the frontier of the big Rus-| mittee on Coal and Giant Power, Roger 
sion Empire, our people shared the fate|Raldwin of the American Civil Liberties 


of all the other nations within the Rus- emblyman Louis Wald- 
sion Empire: to be downtrodden by Czar- 
ism. Indeed, we had general franchise, 
and we captured 40 per cent. of all the 
seats in the Parliament, but it availed us 
little, for Russian Czarism suppressed also 
social progress. The conviction grew 
among our workers that Finland 
must become nationally independent; 
only then would the prospects of free- 
dom improve also for the working class. 

For a long time the prospects were |], 
dark. Only the world war brought about 
the downfall of Czarism, and in har- 
mony with the workers of Russia the 
national independence of Finland was 
realized. Already during the world war, 
however, had the controversies within 
our country been sharpened to the break-/Coleman and Irwin Hochberg. Judging 
ing point, and at the same time as Fin- | from the early accounts of the play, guests 
land was freed from Russia, a citizen war lof the Conference may look forward to an 
broke out. The bourgeoisie won, and took |hour of keen enjoyment on the occasion 


Union, and Ex-As: 
man 

The Saturday 
given over to a 
ened Capitalism versu 
Means of Solving the 
with Norman Thomas, Ivy Lee and Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays among the speakers 
The problem of independent political ac- 
tion might also be here discussed. 
Following the di the Annual 
I. D. play will be given. Among those 
who are serving on the Play Committee 
are Paul Blansard, chairman; Gertrude 
Weil Klein, Samuel H. Friedman, Solon 
DeLeon, Paul Sifton, Nellie Seeds, Roland 
Gibson, Harry Mayer, Ben Levine, Leo- 
nard Bright, James Philli; McAllister 


ion will be 
“Enlight- 
Socialism as a 
Question”, 


evening $Sé 
ymposium on 


Social 


strong 


cussion, 


a terrible revenge on the working class. /of its appearance 
It thought already it had put an end “The Structure of the Socialist Society” 
to Socialism, thanks to its White Ter-|will be considered by Stuart Chase, au- 





thor of “Your Money's Worth” 
gedy of Waste” and di 


and “Tra- 
rector of the Labor 


But only a year afterwards the Fin- 
was gathered once 


ror. 
nish working class 















| more establishing organisations as strong | Bureau, Inc., Harry W. Laidler and 
las ever, in spite of the big depletion. | others. 
| Tenacity is a national virtue of the The final session will deal wit Next 
| Finns Steps in American Socialism” with Dr. 
During the last few years “Commun-| Jessie W. Hughan, J. B. S. Hardman of 
ism,” supported by Russia, has tried to|the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
gain a foothold in Finland. But the | Benjamin C. Marsh, Benjamin Stolberg. 
big majority of the workers have re- | McAlister Coleman Norman Thomas and 
mained true to Social-Democracy, anc hers as participants. 
Social-Democracy has constantly gained The afternoons of the conf: 
at the expense of Communism. be et aside for . recreation—i U 
A proof of the outer strength of So-' walking, tennis. swimmir rowing, ca- 
cial- Déameeracy is the fact that the re- 1d ral s ity. The fare 
cent Social - Democratic Governmen ) the Camp and return 
(1926-27) gave speed to the general pro- 1e cost of board and room 
gress, and the prestige of Social-De-/at the conference is $3.50 a day with a 
mocracy grew considerably. However, | special rate of $2.50 a day for bona-fide 


our main strength is to be found in our 
organisations; there is a net-work of 1,300 
| Social-Democratic Labor Unions all over | 
| the country, and their close upon a thou- ry W. Laidier, Chairman Conference | 
sand houses of their own are pillars Committee, L. I. D., 70. Fifth avenue, | 
of strength to our propaganda work in New York City. 


college sundente. Those interested in re- 
ceiving further information regarding the 
conference should communicate with Har- 
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educational di- | 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
IENNA.—“Women's Day” 
surpassed the success it had last year, 


'when it inaugurated the election cam- | 
This year it formed the climax | tained Labor Bureau, Inc., 
of some weeks’ special propaganda among | Study of the local industry. 
women to bring them into the Party. 
This propaganda was directed chiefly to | 
the great number of women who had 


paign. 


voted Socialist at the last elections but | 


who still remain outside the organized 


Party. At the end of December, 1927. 


there were 127,000 women in the Party 


in Vienna alone. 

Throughout the whole country great 
demonstrations were held on the 17th 
and 18th of March. Meetings were held 
in all 21 districts of Vienna, accompanied 


by processions with music and torches. | 


In many districts, instead of one, there 
had to be two and three meetings held: 
and often the hall proved far too smal! 
for those wishing to take part. News 
comes from provinces also that the at- 
tendance this year beats all records 
These gatherings on “Women’s Day” in 
Austria have given proof this year— 
which is a year of continuous hard fight 
| against reaction in all spheres—of a de- 
termination which will insure triumph. 


SUFFRAGE URGED IN SWITZERLAND | 


ZURICH.—“Women's Day” 
advance in Switzerland this year. 


made much 
Dur- 


;ing the latter half of March Comrade | 


Alice Pels of Belgium visited a dozen dif- 
ferent places throughout the country, in- 
cluding Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, Basle 


and smaller industrial centres and even | 


international 
and the 
Belgian 


villages, anc spoke on the 
significance of “Women’s Day” 
activities and prospects of the 
women’s movement. The 
where showed eagerness 
was being done in other countries. 


to hear what 
Com- 


|rade Dora Fabian of Germany also gave | 
| a series of addresses in Zurich and other | 


places. The Swiss women everywhere 
decorated the meeting halls with red 
banners and flowers. All speakers em- 
phasized the absolute necessity of the 
franchise for women, which still seems 
far off in Switzerland. 

ACTIVE IN GERMAN CAMPAIGN 

BERLIN.—At the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutives of the German Socialist Party 
in Berlin on February 29, it was decided, 
in view of the imminent 
paign, not to allot a definite time limit 
for the celebration of “Women’s Day” 
throughout the whole of Germany; but the 
meeting, nevertheless, considered it the 







election cam- 


duty of the distfiets’ and localities to or- | 


ganize, as part of the whole election 
campaign, special meetings of women, 
such as propaganda meetings, demonstra- 
tions, processions and so on, and to dis- 
tribute special literature these occa- 
sions. The Party calls upon all women 
to lend their utmost efforts to the Social- 
ist Party to bring it victory 

COPENHAGEN.—In the early hours of 
Match 25, 1928, after a long and painful 
illness, Nina Bang died in Copenhagen. 
She had been the first woman to belong 
to a European Government as a Minister. 
For the two and a half years during 
which the Stauning Socialist Govern- 
ment was at the helm, it was she who 
directed the Ministry of Education. In 
Parliament she had represented Social- 
ism since 1918, when for the first time 
women took part in the elections, whilst 
earlier still she had belonged to the City 
Council of Copenhagen. At her death, 
Danish Socialism can look back on more 
than thirty of her activity for the 
Party. Back in nineties she entered 
the service of the Party Press, and later 
she was for 


on 


years 


the 


| Party Executive 





Nina Bang hailed from middle-class | 
circles. Her father, the Deputy Ellinger, 
was a strict conservative. By profession 


and through collaboration with her hus- 


band ,a historian, Dr. Gustav Bang (who 
died in 1915), a noted investigator in 
Marxian theory, she was a historian 
Her activities for the Party, especially a 
propagandist in the great campaigns 
waged in 1899 by the Trade Union Fed- 
eration, then recently founded, not only , 
brought her into conflict with the con- 
servative circles of her upbringing but 


aroused the utmost sensation through 
the country 

Nina Bang's Marxian outlook induced 
her to devote her time in particular to 


history. Her 
an transit 


o economic 
Scandinaviar 


investigation int 
inquiries into the 





duties of 1557-1857 had such a good re- 
ception that 1912 contributions wer 
made by other Northern States as a 
guarantee for the continuation of the 
work. The first volume appeared in 1906 


and part one of the second volume in 
1922. Her sustained contact with the po- 
litical movement, its foundations and 
requirements, led her to inquire into the 
activities and organizations of the Dan- 
ish limited liability companies For a 
beginning, she opened the question of the 
big Danish bank Landmandsbank.” 
The effect of the disclosures which start- 
ed in 1922 on her initiative had a signi- 


the *‘ 














ficant reaction on the fate of » present 

capitalist Gr nment of Denmark. Her 

insight ir conomic bases of inter- 

nation I was of a deci mo- 
ment for the Danish labor movement 

For the D h comrades of both sexes 

r activit the development of the 

1 egar ds Worse 5 hools 

x ¢ er achievements 

yea teacher in an 











on he been out 
practical I howeve 
through her immense capacity of 
and bi intelligence reached re- 
sults which not only aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the rkers, but extorted ad- 
miration even from her opponents In 


Nina Bang the International Socialist 
movement has lost a great personality | 
and a woman of fine intelligence and of © 


* maternal charact¢r, 


a ee 


Many Women 


Special Propaganda Cam: 
On—Great |: 


. | ancial position of the coarse goods mills/ cations, publishers of the standard textilr 


Bang’s 


in Austria | owners’ Savage slash at workers’ 


women \every- | 


| after 


| cialists 


|to divide the labor forces in the state. 


at the polls. | 


a long time member of the 


New Bedford Mills, 


‘Big Profits For 
A Survey Reveals 





Economists from the business side 
agree with labor’s economists. M. D. C 
Crawford, style editor of Fairchild Publi- 


Rarely have textile barons presented 
a poorer case for wage reduction than if 
New Bedford. Whatever may be the fir- 


| throughout New England, suffering from }and clothing dailies of the trade, is bitte: 
southern competition, authorities ar2|)in his condemnation of New Bedford’ 
well agreed that there is no economic} manufacturers. High lights in Crawford’s 
justification for the New Bedford mill | findings are: 
living} 1. The wage cut can have no possible 
effect or the market in cutting New Bed- 
ford costs. Overhead, raw material, cost 
of selling and style mistakes are dom- 
inant cost considerations, not wages. 
Not one New Bedford manufacturer 
[nas a modern point of view, either on 


| standards. 
The New Bedford Textile Council re- 
to make a 
This inves- 
| tigation showed that 1927 was the ban-} 9 
| ner year for the city’s fine cotton cloth 
nana cotonraon mizeees a tee | SNE fine cotton goods oF <eing them 
la 10 per cent increase in output had been | New Bedford's ee ae archaic; _ 
| registered over 1918, the previous record! ; manufacturers incompetent. Intelligent 
| ede aah Gaus i eke age her New — 
’ y ord wou above domestic competi- 
State labor department statistics told) tion while the tariff would handle Piench 
the story of low CarTINgs, averaging | and Scottish competition. 
$19.95 in 1927, but dropping to $19 for 
| the first three months of this year. With 
the 10 per cent wage slash directed by 
employers, the wage offered for 48 hours 
|!hard monotonous toil would have been 
$17.10. Labor department figures show 
{this to be less than half of the budget | 
| needed to keep a worker’s family at min- 
| imum health and decency standards. | until Labor Day. In the meantime, trade 
Wages Are Miserly | authorities agree that fine goods com- 
| Although miserly wages force workers | petition to New Bedford will be strength- 
| to send their wives and children into the | ened in Fall River and other New Eng- 
mills to scrape together enough for a | land points. They also report New York 
living, the mill owners, thank you, have | dealers inquiring in the south whether 
done quite nicely. Twenty-two mill| mills can supply the fancy cloths. 
| companies carry a surplus of $19,000,000; | In any event, manufacturers will find 
; 18 companies paid dividends of $2,100,-| it would have been cheaper to improve 
| 000 last year; in the past 10 years, com-| management and even increase wages, 





Long Strike Seen 
mills should have exhaust- 
other means, which they have 
not done, before they began to take out of 
the lives and comfort of their workers 
the price of their own economic mistakes 
The strike, it is conceded, may last 


3. The 
ed every 


panies have handed out $32,000,000 in|rather than suffer loss of markets 
| cash dividends, in addition to $17,330,-| through a prolonged strike. As the lead- 
000 ir. stock dividends, upon which profits; ing New Bedford newspaper asks edi- 
must be bees forever more. : | torially, “Is the game worth the candle?” 








Two New Socialist 
Locals Organized 
In Minnesota 


Rand School Course’ 
To Train Speakers 
To Begin May 22, 


Local New York of the Socialist Party 


Emil Herman, |. c 
the Socialist | im conjunction with the Rand School 





Minneapolis, Minn.— 


national organizer of , , : 
Party, is in Minnnesota for a few weeks | of Social Science, will conduct a special 


on an organizing mission for the na- class for campaign speakers for ten eve- 
tional organization. Within ten days |™ings, beginning Tuesday, May 22, and 
his arrival Herman has organized |@nding Tuesday, July 24. Only members 
a Socialist local in Minneapolis and one of the Socialist Party or of the Young 
in St. Paul. Another local is in process |Pe°Ple’s Socialist League will be ad- 
of organization in a nearby city. | mitted. 

Considering that Senator Shipstead | Each evening's work will be in two parts. 
has finally filed for renomination as a In the first period, beginning at 7:30 
Farmer-Laborite in the primaries, So-|P- ™- the class will consider the sub- 
do not consider it advisable to ject matter of speeches, while the later 
state ticket. There is no desire part of the evening will be devoted to 
the technique of preparing and delivering 
outdoor speeches. 

August Claessens will conduct the lat- 
The first-period 


file a 


On the other hand the Communists 


are filing candidates for Governor and | |. aa f th k 
: : orvic > wor 
U. S. Senator in the Farmer-Labor pri- | pornen & © WOrk. 


maries in opposition to Shipstead and pew will be under the direction of 
the Farmer-Labor candidate for Gover- an nae, <—- Se anton 
lace. This Seliowe tatvectiins received | Comrades, on as Morris Failiquit, Jacob 
by Communist organizations in all coun- ‘dia a o Fs grag “re —— 
clas teats Genelia é an, will each be with the class 

one evening to take up special points 


As for presidential electors for the 
Socialist candidates, Thomas and Maur- 
er, the road appears to be clear without 
any conflict with the Farmer-Labor move- 
ment. There is little doubt that much 
of the Farmer-Labor vote will go to our 
presidential candidates as the Socialist 
Party was strong in this state years ago. 

After Herman has finished his work 
in Minnesota he will go te Oregon and 
Washington where pressing matters of 
organization and filing tickets await him. | 


from the party platform and certain lo- 
cal issues. 

Each member of the class will register 
and pay a fee of $4.00. One dollar of 
this will be refunded to the student if 
he attends faithfully; if not, it will be 
turned over to the local campaign fund 
at the end of the ten-week term. 

Executive Secretary Claessens is urging 
all branches and Yipsel circles to see to 
it that this opportunity to train speak- 
ers for the campaign is not neglected. | 
There are many comrades, he says, who | 
could become good speakers with such | 
training as is to be offered; and a good 
many of those who have already been 
on the soap-box could be helped to im- 
prove their work. It is hoped that the 
registration will be so large as to neces- 
sitate splitting the class into two sections. 
The party can well use at least fifty or 





Armenian Socialists 
Here Mourn The Death 
of Sapah-Gulian 


The Armenian Socialists in America as 








Labor, has made public a report on the 
daper box industry in New York City. 


oy this study is the extent to which 


nachine power is replacing man power 
n this industry. For example, the num- 


5 


in New York City decreased 32 per 
dSetween 1914 and 1925 while the 
ver wage earner increased 121 per 
The primary horse power per wage 
’r more than quadrupled during 
same period thus indicating the 
to which this industry is using 
men, but producing more goods. 

The working hours in the paper 
trade are comparatively short, it is 
Almost one-third of the workers were 
on a 46-hour week, another third had 
hours between 46 and 48 while the re- 
| maining third had hours of 48 and over 


itgiki 


in the size of their pay envelopes. The 
overtime in this industry is almost wholly 
| concentrated among the men workers. 
|The paper box industry shows marked 
fluctuations in employment since it is 
directly dependent on industries which use 
boxes to pack their products. At the 





| is increased 12 per cent. and the payroll 


| 20 per cent. above the average. In the 
| drop which followed the employees taken 
on during the fall season are dropped 
and not again re-employed. Between 
| the high point of employment in Decem- 
|ber and the low point in June there is @ 
drop of 12 per cent. above, to 7 per 
j; cent. below the average in employment; 
| from 20 per cent. above and 13 per cent. 
| below in payroll. The fall season there- 
fore adds large numbers of workers in 
this industry which cannot be absorbed 
during the rest of the year. 
Strike Caused Inquiry 

This study was undertaken at the re- 
quest of a committee appointed by Act- 
ing Mayor McKee to study and report 
on the merits of the recent 19 weeks 


| strike in the paper box industry. The 


committee composed of Judge Bernard 
L. Sheintag, Rabbi Herbert Goldstein and 


| Harry M. Durning after holding public 


uld not proceed 


hearings felt that it 


| because there was no factual materials 
'on the questions involved in theesi®e— 


The report of the Bureau of Women © 


|Industry does not attempt to study is 
|sues or to become involved in the con- 
' troversial aspects of the strike. The pur- 


pose is to present a disinterested survey 
of present conditions. 

The point on which the trade unionists 
in this industry made their strongest 


| fight at the time of the strike was the 


physical working conditions in the trade 
and there is no doubt that the physical 
working conditions in many paper box 
factories are far below standards. Work- 
rooms were dirty and there was inex- 
cusable neglect in regard to sanitary 
arrangements. Cellars were often used 
for cutting rooms exposing workers to 
dampness in the spring and fall and to 
boiler heat in winter. The paper box 
trade in general, however is located in 
old buildings where realty values are 
low since many of the manufacturers 
are operating on a very small margin, 
cheap rentals are of prime importance 
and large space is necessary to accom- 
modate small values. THis fact is par- 
ticularly responsible for the conditions 
under which many workers are employed. 

There is a wide variation in earnings 
for men and women in this industry. 
The median earnings a week for Men 


|was $30,15 and $16.42 for women. As 


an example 12 per cent. of men and 41 
per cent. of the women earned less than 
$16 per week and the earnings for work- 
ers in union shops whould be higher than 
those working in non-union plants. In 
union plants the weekly rate of pay for 
men was $37.14 and $32.86 for non-union. 
The median rate of pay for women im 
union plants was $23 and in non-union 
$19.93. Years earnings showed a median 
of $1758 for men and $916 for women. 





Ambassador Morrow in Mexico City is 
said to be reading mystery yarns. If 
he solves the mystery of the remainder 
yf the oi! loot we hope that he will fre- 
to the national Republican conven=- 


port 


tion 











well as in the Old World are mourning sixty more street speakers than it now 

the loss of an old and valiant leader in pas once the campaign gets well under 

the person of Stephen Sapah-Gulian, way. 

who died in the New Jersey State Hos- Application for membership in the 

pital at Greystone and was buried from speakers’ class is to be made at the of- 

the headquarters of the Hunchak Club, fice of the Ran dSchool or that of the 

at 340 Third avenue, New York, last goejalist Party, both of which are in the 

Sunday afternoon People House, at 7 East 15th street 
Sapah-Gulian was born in Turkish 

Armenia in 1861 He became a school Not until a court had deciaed that 

teacher, but his activities as a champion (the Interborough Transit Company must 

of Armenian independence and of better- have an increase in fares which will net / 

ment for the working people got him jt over $40,000,000 a year did Mayor 

into trouble with the Turkish govern- walker think that he must have another 

ment and he had to go into exile. In term. If the increase amounted to a 

1893, while living in Paris, he took part few hundred millions the Spats and cane 

in forming the Hunchagian party and we call Mayor would decide that he 

became editor of its paper. In 1911, after was entitled to serve for life. 

the triumph of the Young Turks, he re- : 

turned to the Orient, and narrowly es- We just had a celebration of egg week 

caped death in Constantinople. yrobab an aid to Republicans and 
Mr. Sapah-Gulian first visited the pemocrats to stock up with argument 

United States in 1903, when he founded tit 

the paper Eritassard Hayastan (Young 

Armenia), and ten years ago he again > ~ 

made this country his home and resumed OS 

the editorship of the paper. e 


Yugoslav Party in Congress 


Belgrade.—The Ordinary Congr of 
the Yugoslav S. P. was held in Belgrade 
April 15 and 16. It was attended by 123 
delegates, and by comrade Stivin 


(Budapest), repre- 
appears from 


(Prague) and Farkas 
senting parties abroad. It 
all the reports that decline of 
has everywhere checked an 
is now in a period of growth and , 


An accurate and 


the 





party been 


that it among which are; Coal 


consolidation There is already a regu- I nemploy ment; Low 
lar nucleus of 3,000 paying members, to : a : : 

: Farm Relief; 
which must be added twice as many ir- 





he last mu- 
secured some 
100 mu- 


But at 
party 
about 


regular me 
nicipal ele r 
25,000 votes and 


nicipal councillors. 


By an unfortunate error in 
of Claudio 





the 


elected 





make-up the names 

Treves and of G. E. Modigliani got 
transposed over their respective ar- 
ticles on this page in last week's 
issue of the New Leader. 


“All about A mine « 


labor. 








— American Labor Year Book 
POLITICAL ISSUES FACING 
AMERICAN LABOR 
1928 


Pr authoritative summary of 

facts and figures stressing a number of issues, 

Injunctions; Civil Rights. 
Price $2.50 


RAND BOOK STORE 


EAST 15th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 















and Power; Railroads; 
Wages Immigration; 


»f authentic information’ — 
World Tomorrow. 









| Production in N. Y. Indus- 
try Jumps 121 Per Cent. 
Despite Lower Personel ” 


One of the outstanding facts as shown” 


ser of workers in the paper box industry “" ” 


peak of the fall season the working force « 
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fowitng article is the second 
s Dr. Laidler, associate 
Of the League for Indus- 
jocracy, is writing for The 
ider, restating the basi 
Of Socialism as they ap- 
the United States of today. 
f article, “Wha! the Socic’- 
After,” appeared in The 
: or of March 24th..A_third. 
ig the Socialist criticism of pres- 
ay ‘society, will appear in an 
issue. 


“ae 


Competition a: Thing 





of the Past—“Diffusion of Ownership” 


Myth—The Future Points to Socialization 








i 
| 
| 


| primitive tools with which they worked 
| or were apprentices who knew that with- 
| n a comparatively short time they would 
| 3e their own masters. In some instances 
| we find the worker with a kit of tools 
| ander his arm going from farm to farm 
| and making shoes for the farmer's fam- 











‘Harry W. Laidler 
former article I tried to explain 
thing of the meaning of modern 
_ The aim of Socialism, I de- 
"owas to develop in industry as 
jin politics a government of the 
by the people and for the people. 
ly, Socialists urge the social 
7 and democratic management 
socially necessary means of pro- 
and distribution, of the princi- 
Hal industries of the country, Socialists 
“Socialists for several reasons. One 
the reasons is that they believe that 
is a logical development from 
day industry. When one speaks 
@ reorganization of industry, he is 


hing has always been at it is at 
present time and will always remain 
nately the same. There are some 
whose vision of industrial devel- 
is mo broader than that of the 
“regard to geographical width. This 
town in which he was born. 
he got along in years he thought 
would see something of the world. 
’ So he dressed one morning, went to the 
Station and took the train that landed 
him in another town about ten miles 
@istant. He stayed there for several 
hours and then returned te his home 
town on the afternoon train. That eve- 
ning he went to the corner grocery store 
| to tell of his experiences. “Well, John,’ 
@ Farmer Jones, “what did you think 
‘of your trip?” “I tell you,” replied 
Warmer John, “if the world is as big 
¥ Way as it is this way, it’s a whop- | 
per.” In industry there are many farm- 
‘er Johns who think that if there has | 
‘been. no revolution in the past five years 
“mo change may even be expected. 
"We who are students of history know 
that industry is looked upon in a larg 
‘ig way ,in a constant stage of evolution. I. | 
stands still. It is always chang- 
© There was once a time when 
the dominant form of industrial de- 
] t was a system of chattel slav- 
¥., This system existed, during the 
3 of Greece and Rome and the em- 
pir of the East. But chattel slavery 
ifter a while outgrew its usefulness. It 
Was unable to suryive becayse. the un- 
killed slave labor quickly exhausted the 
¥ d necessitated ever.graater, expan- 
Bm the part of the nations. And 
‘the Vandals and the Huns swept 
the Alps they dealt a death blov 
the system of slavery.. There were 
rv: here and there until the mid- 
‘of the Nineteenth Century but the 
perished as a system with the 
‘end of the Roman Empire, 


The Beginnings of Industry 
During the Middle Ages; the dominant 
form of industry was a fetidalisiic sys 
tem. Under feudalism there existed the 
‘baron lords who lived in their castles on 
the Rhine and the Danttbe and who 
owned all of the land. On the other 
‘hand: there were the serfs who owned 
moné-of the land, who were sold with 
the land and who gave everything above 
“@npugh to keep them alive to the feudal 
aristocracy. 

There, however, came a time when 
“serfdem outgrew its usefulness. Handi- 
craft industry began to develop in towns 
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(mes met with a statement that/| 


farmer, people used to tel! about, | 


had always lived in the small | 


| ily. 

Hand Industry Replaced 
Steam power and electricity, however, 
|gradually began to take the place of 
hand power and with the progress of 
he country the small shops developed 
| into the factory. At first American fac- 
| ories were owned by individual employ- 
lors who were not only owners of the 
| olant but who were also promoters of 
he business and served as superintend- 

‘nts and managers. Later, however, in- 
lividually owned concerns gave way to 
yartnerships which brought together the 
-apital of several individuals and these 
vartnerships in turn developed into cor- 
yorations. In many lines of industry the 
‘orporations have growns by leaps and 
bounds and have evolved into trusts and 
combines which control in considerable 
nart their respective fields. The Feder- 
11 Trade Commission, for instance, re- 
zently declared that in the mining in- 
dustry eight combinations contro] about 
‘hree-fourths of the anthracite produced: 
that two combinations control one-half 
of the copper deposit; two combinations, 
one half of the iron ore; 30 combinations, 
one-third of the bituminous coal. 

In the field of manufacture, it is only 
necessary to mention the United States 
3teel Corporation, the \Standard Oil 
troup, the Havemeyer interests, the Gen- 
| eral Motors and Ford, Armour, Swift and 
Morris, the Pillsbury interests, etc. to 
suggest the way in which certain great 
industrial and financial concerns in the 
steel, oil, sugar, automobile, meat pack- 
‘ng, flour and other industries, are ex- 
orting a powerful influence over their 
respective fields. In the years since the 
war, industrial and financial control has 











has been made in late years to sell stocks 
to tens of thousands of customers and 
employees in order that the ownership 
of stocks may -be diffused. Professor 
Carter of Harvard sees in this tendency |: | 
an economic revolution. Stocks are un- 
doubtedly owned more widely than they 
were in the past. Public utilities have 
sought to increase the number of custo- 
mers and employee owners partly in ord- 
er that they may secure a larger invest- 
ing public, partly that they may create 
a greater sentiment against public owner- 
ship, partly, in the case of employees, 
that they may be able to alienate the 
worker from the organized trade union 
movement and in some cases. because of 
interest in the workers. While the move- 
ment of ownership has progressed it has 
by no means advanced as far as many 
of its advocates assume. About a year 
ago, the Federal Trade Commission made 
an estimate that only from 144% to 2% 
of the stock of the average corporation 
was owned by the worker. While Mr. 
McCoy, an auditor of the United States 
Treasury, estimated recently in an article 
in the American Bankers Magazine, that, 
if duplications in stock ownership were 
eliminated, it was probably true that not : 
more than 1,200,000 people in this coun-| ,; 
try owned stock in corporations. 
The Growth of Monopoly 

Accompanying the diffusion of owner- 
ship we find an ever greater concentra- 
tion of control in the hands of the few. 
The thousands of owners of one or two 
stocks in a public utility of the type of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, take no part in control. If 
you owned a few shares in one of. these 
utilities, you do not give up your work 
and journey down to New York to at- 
tend an annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion for*the purpose of voting your stock. 
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If you do anything, you sign a proxy 
giving the vote to one of the controlling 
group. of the corporation. Recently I 
heard of a gentleman who had an in- 


fiction. 








zrown a pace. It is true that an effort 





terview with the president of one of the! 


' 
| how the inner circle of many financial 
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! 
| before the people is more and more 


'and industrial concerns keep control of; whether the great industries will be 


their respective companies by retain- 
|ing most of the common stock and by 
| selling non-voting stock or Class A com- 
|}mon stock without voting privileges. In 
| certain industries such as the electrical 
| industry control is still further concen- 
| trated through the holding company. 
} One finds for instance the Texas Power 
|}and Light Corporation, a holding com- 
| pany, owning the common stock of a 
number of local companies in Texas; 
| the Southwestern Power and Light Cor- 
; poration owning the common stock of 


; | the Texas Power and Light Company; 


| the American Power and Light Corpora- 
| tion owning the common stock of the 
| Southwestern Power and Light Corpora- 
| tion and the Electrical Bond and Share 
| Company and the Electrical Bond and 
| Share Securities Companies holding a 
| controlling interest in American Power. 
Through these holding companies it is 
possible for those who own a million 


| 


| dollars worth of stock in the company 


' |at the apex of the pryamid to control 


| corporations valued at tens of millions 

| of dollars below. 

Competition Passes Away 
Over fifteen years ago, Professor 

| Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia Uni- 

| versity, one of the great sociologists of 


~~ {| the country, observing this tendency to-j| involved in combination. 
large banking corporations on the day | ward concentration in control, had this 
and hour on which the annual meeting | to say: Shall the chief and controlling | 
was set. When he appeared at the bank | means of production in the United States, | inate competitive waste and at the same | 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon and heard 
that the annual meeting Was scheduled | munication and transportation, and the |of the newer economies we must see to 
for that moment, he apologized and said! great funds of loanable capital, be owned 
that he would come some other time.| by the billionaire four hundred who by 
The president, however, came out of the| virtue of such ownership shall be able 
room in which the meeting was sched- 
uled, said that only three or four stock- 
holders were present, that everything had 
been duly aranged before and insisted | man beings at our collective capacity own 
‘on conducting the interview and utterly | the means 
ignoring the annual meeting as a mere! proceed to 


the natural resources, the means of com- 


for all practical purposes to own a hun- 
dred or more millions of us ordinary 
human beings or shall we ordinary hu- 


of production ourselves and 
work out the realities of a 


| democratic republic? 


Professor Ripley of Harvard has shown | Dr. Giddings is right. The question 





By Louis Stanley 

| agen: the pages of the ‘‘Volkszeitung” 

for the last half century and, if you 
‘now some German, there will be re- 
vealed to you, with all its joys and sor- 
‘ows, practically the whole course of the 
nodern Socialist movement in the United 
Jtates. In that history the “Volkszei- 
ung” played a decisive role. 

When the first issue of the “Volkszei- 
tung” appeared on January 28, 1878, the 
Jocialist ‘movement’ in this ‘country was 
truggling for existence. The First In- 
ternational, the headquarters of which | 
Xarl Marx had transferred to New York 
Sity from London in order to Keep the or- 
ranization out of the clutches of Baku- 
uin, the anarchist, lingered on this side 
‘f the Atlantic until it was officially dis- 
iwolved at Philadelphia on July 15, 1876. 
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Daily in the United 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE “VOLKSZEITUNG” 


N. Y. German Paper Is Oldest Labor 


States 








fore. The “Volkszeitung” maintained its | was the “New Yorkef Volkszeitung,” 
stand. jafter 1884 edited by the brilliant 
In 1880 the Greenback Party, repre- | Russian ex-nobleman, - Sergius Sche- 
senting the money-hungry farmers of the | witsch, that kept the»sbanner of so- 
West, held its national convention at | cialism flying -during -this period of 
Washington, D. C., preparatory to enter- | reverses. However, ; the . paper had 
ing the presidential campaign, Thither | now come to.see,,the Recessity of. en- 
came the Socialist Labor Party leaders |trenchment in the trade unions. The 
unofficially, hoping to sway the gathering | National Executive Committee of the So- 
into an acceptance of their views. They | cialist Labor Party stil] maintained its 
were outmanoeuvered by the Greenback- | political emphasis, 
ers so far as the platform was concerned 











The year 1886 was a turning-point in 
but did succeed in having a lukewarm | American labor history... The unorgan- 


resolution passed which declared “that | ized flocked into the unions. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Lahor replaced the 











*our days later the American remnants 
“vf the First International fused with | 
ither Socialist groups into the Working- 
nen's Party of the United States. It was 
his new organization that met at New- 
uk, N. J., Christmas, 1877, and after a 
horough overhauling became the Social- 
st Labor Party. One month later the 
‘New Yorker Volkszeitung” came upon | 
he scene. | 

| 

| 

} 


| 
} 
} 


| 
| 


The Socialist movement in the late 
70’s was in the throes of a terrific dis- 
cussion. There were those who claimed 
shat a powerful trade union movement 
should be the basis of a political party, 



































and villages; the serfs. began in in- 
creasing numbers to leave the great | 
landed states, to go to centers of popu- 
dation and with the development of in- | 
dustry and trade the system of serfdom | 
gradually began to crumble. In Europe | 
the ‘French Revolution marked the end | 
of that system as the principal organi- | 
gation of industrial society. } 

Then there slowly emerged another | 
/ industrial order, the order known as cap- | 
ftalism, based upon wage labor. In the 
beginning of this Republic, the capital- 
dst system was in a very primitive stage. 
Jn the South chattel slavery still sur- 
Wived. In the country the farmer was 
Yan independent economic unit and the 
farmer's family in many instances raised 
) their. own food, made their own home- | 

spun clothing and lived a life isolated | 
‘rom their fellows. In the cities, there | 
‘were, on the one hand, a number of in-| 
‘ @entured servants who had to spend pay- 
img off their debt incurred in making a 
Passage to the New World. On the} 
other hand, most of the artisans worked 
gm small shops and in those shops were 
@ither their own masters owning the 
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| organizations were effective in reaching 


here were others who saw the main 
thance in the ballot alone. The depres- 
sion that followed the panic of 1873 
Jlayed into the hands of the “political” 


elements. The Socialist Labor Party was 
lominated by this faction and the 
‘Volkszeitung,” though not an official | 


organ, defended this point of view among 
the Germans, particularly of New York. 
The editor at this time was Alexander 
Jonas. 
The Greenback Period 

The “trade union” side had to lie low 
for a while. It saw the Socialists mak- 
ing advances in various local elections, 
and in several places, notably Chicago, 
actually placing men on their ticket in 
office. Paradoxically, wherever the “trade 
union” faction was most active there the 
electoral results were best, for the inti- 
mate contacts with the workers’ economic 


the voters. 

With thé return of prosperity in 1879, 
the workers abandoned independent poli- 
tics and the Socialist vote declined. The 
“trade union” group now came to the 





land, light, air and water are the free 
gifts of nature to all mankind,” and con- | Federation of Organized Trades and La- 
demned their monopolization. This | bor Unions. Labor parties succeeded in 
compromise was the signal of revolt by various localities, leading the, A. F. of L 
the “trade union” group. The “Volks- | for the first and only time to endorse in- 
zeitung,” under the editorship of Jonas, | dependent political action. 
found the measure satisfactory. Against this background occurred the 
In New York City the situation had | famous Henry George campaign in New 
taken a somewhat different turn. The | York city. The “Volkszeitung” supporters 
“trade union” element had withdrawn in| entered enthusiastically into the fight 
1877. In an endeavor to carry their be- | with the expectation that it would even- 
liefs into practice, they had formed the | tually become socialistic. Their 
International Labor Union for the pur- | ence in the trade unions, particularly the 
pose of organizing the unskilled workers. | Central Labor Union, did much to swing 
At the same time Bismarck’s savage | the labor element behirid Henry George, 
anti-Socialist legislation had driven to/| the Single Taxer. This was an important 
this country German revolutionaries who consideration, since all the local news- 
looked askance both upon trade union | papers, except the “Volkszeitung,” the 
action and practical politics. They | “Leader,” especially launched for the 
wanted pure revolutionary propagandiz- | campaign, and for a time the “Irish 
ing. The “Volkszeitung,’ therefore,| World,” all attacked George as revolu- 
found itself the spokesman of the moder- tionary. 
ate Germans and Americans. The radi- | The old timers believe that the elec- 
cals carried New York in the referendum | tion was stolen from Henry George. At 
on the Greenback compromise, but the | any rate, Abram S. Hewitt, Democrat, 
party members outside won the day. The | became Mayor. After the election a se- 
election of 1880 ended badly both for the | rious effort was made to place the in- 
Greenback presidential candidates with |surgent movement upon a permanent 
their S. L. P. endorsement and the So- | footing. The Single Taxers wanted to 
cialist Labor Party’s local standard- | commit the new party to their own doc- 
bearers. The results discredited political | trine exclusively; the Socialists were just 
action. !as determined.to steer the movement into 
The Eeaction Against Politics Socialist channels. Through control of 
The reaction of the workers was to stock the “Leader” was wrested from 


abandon politics altogether and take up | the Single Taxers and Schewitsch, of the | 
|Herman Schluter, believed that this nd 


pure and simple trade unionism on. the | “Volkszeitung,” as facile in 
one hand and aharchism-syndicalism on | speech and writing as in German, was 
the other. The American Federation of | installed as editor in place of Louis F. 
Labor was an, expression of the former; | Post. Two independent. labor parties 
the Black International of John Most in | arose: the United Labor, led by George, 
the East and the Red International of |and the Progressive Labor, headed by 
B. G. Haskell in the West were of the | Schewitsch. In the midst of the cam- 
latter. As a consequence, the Socialist | paign the two leaders debated the issues 
Labor Party lost membership heavily. It | publicly, while Gompers acted as chair- 


influe- | 


English | 


man. The election proved unfortunate ta 
both factions because of the internal 


squabbling and the return of prosperity. | 


Soon the two labor, parties disappeared. 
The “Volkszeitung” turned its attention 
to strictly Socialist Labor Party matters 
again, 
Rouses De Leon’s Opposition 

The National Executive Committee re- 
| mained true to its conception of political 
action despite the decline of votes at the 
| polls. The “Volkszeitung” rallied the 
“trade union” faction, and in September, 
1889, executed a revolutionary move. 
| The rebels ousted the “political” majority 
members of the N. E. C. and in their 
stead put in Schewitsch and his follow- 
ers. The national convention the fol- 
lowing month legalized the change. The 
“political” group, now in the minority, | 
maintained the shadow of an indepen- | 
dent existence until in 1897 the remnants | 
merged into the Social Democracy of 
America, led by Debs and Berger. 

The “Volkszeitung’” now 


occupied a} 
position of immense power in the Social- | 
ist Labor Party, but soon it was to find | 
a vigorous opponent in Daniel De Leon. 
He had joined the S. L. P. after his par- | 
ticipation in the Henry George campaign 
and by 1892 was in control of the party’s 
affairs. He founded “The People,” an 
| English weekly, to serve as the Official 
organ of the organization; was instru- 
mental in running the first presidential 
candidates, Wing and Matchett, in 1892, 
and began a persistent campaign to cap- | 
ture the trade union movement for the 
S. L. P. His boring from within failed 
miserably both in the Knights of Labor 
and the American Federation of Labor. 
From this he concluded that the exist- 
ing organizations were too rotten to be 
resuscitated. He, therefore, organized 
the dual Socialist Trade and Labor Alli- 
ance in 1895 and commenced a vicious | 
| attack upon the existing unions and their 


officials. 

The “Voilkszcitung,” now edited by 
icy was suicidal. They felt that the party 
nad to be patient but persistent in order 
to win over conservative trade unions to 
Socialism. They planned to strip Daniel 
De Leon of his power. Taking advan- | 
tage of a provision in the S. L. P. con-}| 
stitution, they declared the De Leon} 
group deposed. | 


| 


| monopolized by the few in the interest 
| of the few or by the community in the 
interest of all workers of hand and brain. 
Since the war the large corporation has 
entered the field of distribution as well 
as of production and we now find the 
great department store, the mail order 
store and the chain store absorbing an 
increasing amount of profits of the dis- 
tributing industry. The vice-president of 
one of the large department stores re- 
cently stated to me that he did not know 
how it would be possible for the smal! 
neighborhood store to survive and pros- 
per very much longer against the com- 
| petition of the A. and P., Woolworth’s, 
| Liggett’s, Child's, the United Cigar, 
| Kresge’s, Sears Roebuck, Marshal Field, 
| Macy's Wanamaker’s, etc. The econo- 
| mies of large scale purchasing and dis- 
| tribution are such that the small store 
| wishing to compete has to eke out in 
| many instances a scanty existence. 
| The old days of unrestricted compe- 
| tition have passed by. It is impossible 
| to return to those good old days. Com- 
| bination and monopoly in private hands 
| has done away with a certain amount of 
| waste involved in competition. There is 
pe guarantee, however, that the public 
will get the advantage of the economies 
Those on the 
inside will try to secure as much of these 
| profits és possible. If we wish to elim- 





time have the public secure the benefit 


;it that private monopoly is transferred 
to the hands of the community. During 
the history of this Republic we have 
evolved from individual production where 
the shoemaker performed every opera- 
tion in the making of a pair of shoes to 





ee In the beginning of this Repub- 
lic we had, as I have brought out, a rath- 
er primitive, and individualistic form of 
industrial democracy where it was pos- 
sible for most workers to own their tools 
individually. The great machines and 
factories are now so tremendously com- 
plex and expensive that it is out of the 
question for each worker to own sep- 
arately these great machines. The al- 
ternative is either to have these ma- 
chines owned for the most part by ab- 
sentee owners who may take no part 
in the conduct of industry or to have 
all of those who do useful work in so- 
ciety participants in such ownership 
through community control. 


The Salaried Administrators 

Not only is modern industry separ- 
ating the worker from ownership but it 
s also separating the manager from the 
owner. As I have formerly indicated, 
in the good old days the individual em- 
ployer generally served as superintend- 
ent or manager. With the development 
of the corporation those who buy stocks 
on the market have usually no relation 
to the management and may, by the 
purchase of stock, be an owner one day 
and by the sale of stock be entirely out 
of the picture next day. In the mean- 
while the administration of the industry 
‘s entrusted to salaried administrators 
and technicians who may not own a sin- 
gle share in the corporation and whose 
incentive to do his best work depends 
primarily on his salary. 

With the growth of monopoly we also 
find that the people begin to demand 
that the state regulate industry to an 
increasing extent. This is seen in the 
case of railroads, gas, electricity, tele- 
| Phones, telegraphs and other public util- 
| ities and is being demanded more and 
more in the coal and other industries. 
Years ago I happened to be on a de- 
| bating team representing Wesleyan Uni- 
| versity in a debate with Syracuse Uni- 
| versity on the question as to whether 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 





social production, where it takes per-/should have the power to declare what 
haps a hundred operations to make a| were unreasonable rates on the rail- 
pair. We must eventually evolve from! roads, My opponents in debate said that 
individual ownership of the tools and/if such power were given to the Com- 





machines of production to social owner- 





Now it so happened that the office of 
the National Secretary and the editorial 
|rooms of the “People” were located in 
| the building owned by the Volkszeitung 
| Publishing Association. The “People” 


| and the “Vorwarts,” official German or- 


| by the Association. On the night of July 
|10, 1899, the “Volkszeitung” faction ap- 
peared to take possession of th S. L. P. 
| and editorial offices. A 
|counter ensued, until the police arrived, 
| dispersed the contestants and occupied 
| the premises themselves. The De Leon- 
| ites moved to new quarters the following 
|day. Both sides now claimed to be the 
|true party. Each published a weekly 
edition of the “People” and each nomi- | 
|nated candidates for public office. Fin- | 
| ally, the courts settled the issue in favor | 
|of the De Leon group. The opposition, | 
|/known as the Rochester wing, joined | 
with the Social Democratic Party, an off- 
|shoot of the Social Democracy, in run- 
|ning Eugene V. Debs and Job Harriman 
for president and vice-president in 1900. | 
The encouraging results of this campaign 
led the following year to the union of the 
two groups into the Socialist Party of to- 
day. The ‘“Volkszeitung” became the ral- 
lying post of the Germans in New York 
City and vicinity who were attached to 
the new organization. The “Vorwarts,” 
through a legal technicality, was retained 
by the “Volkszeitung.” It remains today 
a souvenir of the battle of 1899. 
. The Paper Turns Communist 


From 1901 to 1919 the ‘“Volkszeitung” 
gave its undivided support through thick 
and thin to the Socialist Party, which it 
had done so much to bring into being. 
Then, its imagination and hope aroused 
by the Russian Revolution, it joined the 
Left Wing and seceded. The unification 
of the Communist elements into first the 
United Communist Party and then od 
Workers’ Party in 1921 found the paper 
in this new camp. Its editor, Ludwig | 
Lore, who had succeeded Schluter in| 
1914, became a leader of the new group- 
ing—only too well, for when in 1925 he 
led the German and other elements to 
revolt against the romanticism of both 
the Majority and Minority factions, the 
latter united with the aid of the Com- 
munist International to extirpate “Lore- 
ism.” The German Language Group 
obliged by seceding from the Workers’ 
Party. Since then, it has organized as 
the International Labor Alliance, taking 
what may be called an Independent Com- 
munist position. The ‘“Volkszeitung” 
gives expression to its views. 








|gan of the S. L. P., were both published | 


A lively physical en- | 


| mission it would be rank socialism. Dur- 


~ | ing the last twenty years railroad regu- 


| lating bodies have assumed increasing 


| power over rates, safety appliances, ac- 
| counting systems, passenger and freight 
| service, labor conditions, etc. They are 
| gradually assuming functions that were 
| formerly considered functions of private 
|} enterprise. The time is likely to come 
| when the people will decide that if pub- 
| lic bodies take the initiative in all of 
| these phases of railroad operation, the 
| nation should go further and take over 
| the ownership and administration of the 
| railroads so that they can be run alto- 
| gether for the benefit of the community 
| rather than for private gain. For thus 
far public regulation has proved no solu- 
| tion. The fact is that whether we like 
| it or not with the growing complexity 


of society, society is taking over an’in- * 


creasing number of services that were 


| formerly left entirely to private inter- 


| ests—schools, water supply, parks, recre- 


| ational centers, libraries, fire protection, 


sewerage disposal, street cleaning, harbar 
improvement, highways, bridges, etc. 
The Plight of the Individualist 
The plight of the person who still 
says that he is an individualist was 
humorously described by Sidney Webb 
years ago in England when he said: 
“The individualist city councillor walks 
along the municipal pavement lit by mu- 
nicipal gas and cleaned by municipal 
brooms with municipal water, and seeing 
by the municipal clock in the municipal 
market that he is too early to meet his 
children coming from the municipal 


| schol, hard by the county lunatic asylum 


and the municipal hospital, will use the 


| national telegraph system to tell them 


not to walk through the municipal park, 
but to come by the municipal tramway, 
to meet him in the municipal reading 
room, by the municipal art gallery, mu- 
seum and library, where he intends to 
consult some of the national publications 
in order to prepare his next speech in 
the municipal town hall in favor of the 
nationalization of canals and the increase 
in the government control over our rail- 
way system.” 

The municipal and national control 
here indicated is not Socialism. It does 
not carry with it the democratic con- 


| trol the Socialists insist on, nor labor 


control of government, without which 
Socialism is impossible. But it is tak- 
ing society far. away from its old indi- 
vidualistic moorings. Society has there- 
fore we see evolved in the past and the 
one thing that is certain of the future 
is that it is bound to continue to change. 
And, looking at this evolution from the 
standpoint of several decades, the log- 
ical direction as is indicated by the fore- 


going facts and by many others not here 
set 
tainly to be toward a socialist society. 


forth of that change seems cer- 
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National 
in uneorganmed commani- 

@esiring information on how to 

fecal divisions of the Secial- 

Party may obtain instrnctions, 

. charter applications; mem- 

' ership cards. application cards and 

; all other necessary information by 

addressing William H. Wenry, Na- 

- tHenal Executive Secretary. 2653 
fits ashington Boulevatd. Chicago, 

4 be rg Information regarding 
speakers, literature, platforms, ete., 
may be obtained from the National 
Office. 
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»xeing sent to all local and branch sec- 
vetaries and delegates to the convention 


to place the party ticket on the Ballot. 
Herman spoke at a mass meeting in 


The 10th ward branch, organized a 
}month ago has 40 members. All wards 
A big and/jin the city are now organized except the 


It was the intention that the minutes] Labor Lyceum, Minneapolis. ; 
would be mimeographed and sent to the] enthusiastic crowd was present. | 1st, 2nd, 4th and Sth. The section where 
ocals immediately, but we found they © these wards are located is being organized 
were so extensive that we were obliged Pennsylvania | into a Southwest Branch. 


o put them in print. 
Finnish Federation 
Comrade Reivo, secretary of the Fin- 


nish Federation, reports a healthy dues/230 Fifth avenue, 
Market and Wood streets. 
and friends are welcome. 
earnestly solicited. 


tamp sale for April. Personal calls at 
he branches are made by federatio 
Mficials and others for the purpose o 
‘reating greater activity. Reivo reports 
May Day celebrations were well attend- 
ed despite severe snow storms. 





Sunday, May 13, in the Hotel Henry be- 
ginning at 6 p.m. This will be the open- 


Pittsburgh Organizer Aulenbach is arranging 
Local Alleghany County has opened new |; meetings for Hyde Park, Hamberg, Mt 


headquarters in room 308, Arcade Bldg.,| Penn, Mohnton and Stoney Creek Mills 


Pittsburgh, between |for the next two weeks 

All members} Councilman James H. Maurer has an- 

Their aid is|nounced that Darlington Hoopes, state 
|secretary of the party, has been appoint- 

will be held |ed Assistant City Solicitor. Hoopes will 

serve for four years. 


Kansas 


A get-together banquet 


time to give to the work. 
that new life is developing in the Flor- | 





He writes | Socialists who are in a position to do so 


should make contributions to Buie. There 


The following preliminary convention 


committees were appointed: Rules, State 


ida movement, and that the Socialists expense connected with running the Secretary Merrill; Platform, Waldman, 
will have a ticket on the ballot. There | state office, to say nothing of the unusual Oneal, Lee, Feigenbaum and Coleman; 
are a number of active Sccialists in | amount of work to be done. oe and Constitution, Gerber, 
the party in Florida, and we feel con- T ie <obbe and State Secretary Merrill. 
Nebraska The Committee received a communi- 





fident that each will get in touch with | 

Mitchell and cooperate with him fully. 
aa re oe” 

West Virginia r 

John F. Higgins, State Secretary, re-|t 

ports the calling of a state 

to nominate aqstate ticket and electors | t 

for the national ticket. The convention 

will be held in Moose Hall, Morgantown, 

Sunday, June 3, 1:30 p. m. The Social- 


» 


| tional Office that they will see to it that 


convention | to be circulated for the necessary signa- 


| Maurer. 


Socialists of Omaha, write to the Na- cation from the Evangelical Brotherhood 


yur national ticket is on the ballot in 
hat state. They are preparing petitions 


of Buffalo. 
ganizationse of fourteen churches con- 
nected with 
North America, requesting that the So- 


Representing the men’s or- 


the Evangelical Synod of 


ures, and candidates will be selected for | Cialist Party incorporate in its state plat- 


}electors so that the voters may have anf 
vote for Thomas and ,2M old-age pension fund. 
nication was received and referred to 
the Platform Committee. 


~pportunity to 


orm a plank calling for the creation of 
The commu- 


State Secretary McCrillis, writes that 
careful examination of the state elec- 


tion laws gives the Socialists an oppor- 
tunity of placing a ticket on the ballot 


McCrillis will call 
State convention in the near future to 
Socialists 
have candidates for 


corn state. We hope every 


A Socialists Move Into Action ing gun in the campaign. Among the | ists will nominate a full ticket, from top New ¥ k St t 
nd No Change ‘n Dues ‘he Socialists are moving into action|prominent speakers will be a represent-| More activity is reported in Kansas. | to bottom, and lay plans for a vigorous | or ate Iowa 
Members of the party in all states all over the nation with one idea in|ative of the Labor Party of Belgium. |Ross Magill, back from the National |campaign. “We have a growing and ac- | State Executive Committee 
are reminded that there is no immediate mind—to place the Socialist ticket on Reading |Convention reports he is up to his ears /|tive membership in West Virginia,” says| The State Executive Committee met} 
in the dues sysiem It seems the ballot in every state and put up Local Reading has arranged for two/|in office work preparing to get the state Higgins. Every Socialist in the state|at State Headquarters, Albany, last Sun- | 2 
states that members are refrain- a‘*rip-roaring campaign for the Socialist|picnics at Kellar’s Park, Sunday, July 1/| ticket ready to be filed. George W. Sny- should plan to attend this convention|day. Herman Kobbe of Nassau presid- 
from payment of dues owing to an Party. and Sunday, August 26. The Philar-|der, Chairman of Cherokee County, has and help with the work. jed. Other members present were Feigen- | ' ‘ 
change. This attitude raight Mi ote monic Band will furnish music for the |sent out a call for Socialists to meet in Okk } |baum, Gerber and Murphy of New York, | !n two different’ ways. 
. the National Office and at the viinnesota first picnic and the Cadet Band for the ' Columbus, on Saturday, May 12, anoma | Newkirk of Utica, Sander of Syracuse and | 2 A 
‘time when dues end contributions are Emil Herman, National Organizer, has|second. Prominent speakers will be en-!2 p. m., to nominate a full county ticket Thomas L. Buie, State Secretary, is | Wiley of Schenectady. Most of the meet-|20minate a full state ticket. 
esser to help weak states. Pay your been in the state for ten days and is| gaged. | Fl . 1 praparing to make sure that our ticket |ing was devoted to the discussion of the | Will also most likel 
delay! organizing a local at Minneapolis and| The Berks County Women’s Socialist | orida ; will go on the ballot. The Socialists of |State Convention, but while Albany had |COngress in all districts. This is good 
1 Convention Minutes one at St. Paul. Within a short time|League arranged a get-together ban-| J. D. Mitchell, Box 262, Mulberry, is | Oklahoma have selected a competent man / been previously selected as the place, it | B€WS from the 
c 1 Convention minutes will, he will move upstate, where we fully|quet in thé Labor Lyceum last Sunday,|now acting State Secretary. Comrade for their secretary, and we hope each | was ‘voted to defer a final decision until | Socialist in that state will give 
} mails before the members expect some more new locals, especially|May 6. This was an affair of old time |Edson, who acted for some time, was|and everyone will give him full sup-|after a conference with the Committee | full sunnort 
lement. ‘The minutes are at Duluth. Plans are already being made'and active m of the belief that MitcHell had more/port and help build up the membership. | of Action. $2 has: yore _ne, (Coptinued on Page Seven) 
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TURNSTILES . AND 
SHEEP 





UT in the back country there are many places 
where they pasture cattle and sheep and still use 
turnstiles. 
The turnstiles are for the passage of human beings— 
not the cattle. In this largest city in the world we 
reverse the process and use turnstiles for the passage 


of human sheep. 

Now they are rigging up the turnstiles in the sub- 
way so that you can only pass through if you put ina 
slug that will cost you seven cents. 

The slug is an appropriate symbol for the I. R. T. 
That hard-boiled bunch has been slugging the people of 
New York right square in their collective noses ever 
since they got hold of the subways. 

Figure who these people are who want us to pay 
seven cents for the privilege of being slugged around 
in a dark and smelly hole in the ground. 

There is Frank Hedley—the public-be-damned Hed- 
ley. And there is his ‘“yes-man,” lawyer Quackenbush. 
It was this Quackenbush who ran into the courts not 
so long ago and asked for an injunction against each 
and every one of the three million members of the 
American Federation of Labor to prevent them from 
organizing the underpaid and sweated subway workers. 
In addition he threatened to sue the A. F. of L. for 
damages which he said were incurred during the 
short-lived strike of 1926. 

Then there is that eminent press-agent Ivy Lee, fa- 
miliarly known as “Poison Ivy’ Lee, who is the per- 
sonal publicity man for the Rockefellers, the coal 
operators, the Pennsylvania Railroad and other labor- 
baiting organization. 

It was Ivy Lee who testified that he was paid $12,000 
a pair for the heavy job of getting out “The Subway 
Sun,” that masterpiece of modern fiction which should 
by all means have received the Pulitzer prize for the 
greatest imaginative work of the year. It was Ivy 
Lee, too, who wrote the constitution and by-laws of the 
fake company union which rejoices in the satirical 
name of “Brotherhood’—the brothers Hedley, Quack- 
enbush and Lee. 

Now they have added to their ranks one of the slick- 
est corporation lawyers in town and they are all set 
to give us the ride of our lives. 

Supposedly lined up against this hard-boiled quar- 
tette is that sweet singer of the night-clubs, the 
Honorable Jimmy Walker. He is supposed to be fight 
ing terrifically in our behalf. I have a six-months old 
kitten home who could put up a better fight with one 
paw tied behind her back than Jimmy is showing. 

If he is fighting for our interests I might suggest 
that he take off that high hat we have seen so much 
of lately, throw away the pillows that he’s using in 
place of boxing-gloves and get down to business. 

As I recall it we elected Walker because he was 
okayed by Al Smith and had a good line of wise- 
cracks. Also because he wrote a song in which he 
asked “Will you love me in December as you used to 
do in May?” Well, I’m here to say that I’m not too 
stuck on that man in May. The New York World has 
even gone sour on him and at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration the editorials in that remarkable paper 
simply watered at the mouth every time they men- 
tioned “Our Jimmy.” Now they are suggesting that 
we ought to have two mayors—one to wear a high hat 
and welcome visiting channel swimmers, Fascisti and 
girl scouts and the other to do some of the tall think- 
ing and hard work that the transit situation calls for. 

It is reliably reported that Walker has never read 
the thorough-going Untermyer report suggesting the 
recapture of the lines. He had to go to the Mardi Gras 
at New Orleans or unveil a statue on some southern 
mountain the day the report came out and couldn’t 
find time to get around it. 

Now it‘s bad enough for us who are strong in num- 
bers but pitifully weak in power to have to take on 
such heavy-weights as Hedley, Quackenbush and Ran- 
som, but it’s nothing less than pathetic to think what 
a light-weight we have to represent us down at the 
City Hall. 

While the Interborough gang is getting out the die 
for the slug they are going to wish on us, the Mayor 
is going around saying that he is terribly shocked by 
the court’s seven cent decision. It has just plain 
knocked him off his feet. 

It was such a surprise! But it didn’t seem to have 
surprised Wall Street any or the transit bankers. In 
fact, two hours before the rest of us were let in on the 
decision, they were gambling in I. R. T. stocks down in 
Wall Street and as long ago as the last Mayoralty elec- 
tion Norman Thomas was going up and down through 
the city proclaiming from every platform that this 
seven cent fare business was all cooked up then. 
Walker was to be taken by surprise and put it all up to 
the courts, making them the official goats. 

It would be interesting if we could get some public 
officials in this country who were not always taken by 
surprise. You remember how surprised Mr. Coolidge 
was when the oil scandals came out and that in spite 
of the fact that he had sat not twenty feet from the 
late Senator La Follette while the latter told the Sen- 
ate all about Teapot Dome. 

I suppose Al Smith is greatly surprised to learn 
about the Queens sewer graft and the fact that Mrs. 
Knapp didn’t do just right by our census no doubt is a 
shock to some of our Republican leaders. 

The really surprising thing about the whole business 
is the patient way we all take it. We seem to think 
that it is all right that the City Hall should be used as 
an annex to the circus. If any well-thought out plan 
for running the subways should come from that build- 
ing it would be our turn to be surprised. We read 
pretty pieces about the “new Tammany” and some 
people actually fall for these bed-time stories of the 
reform of the old man-eating tiger. To be sure the 
tiger has been spruced up a bit. They have trimmed 
his whiskers and taught him to play golf like a good 
pussy, but don’t think for one minute that his fangs 
are not as sharp as ever. 

The old gang is getting away with it, however, and 
everybody around the City Hall knows that they will 
keep right on with this pillow fighting and business of 
being surprised while we go ahead and pay seven cents 
and later on nine cents—pretty sad little sheep going 
through the new turnstiles. 

If Walker thought for one moment that he would be 
brought to task by an outraged citizenry for gross 
neglect of his obvious duties, do you suppose he would 

have the brass to come out and say that he would run 
again for election? By the time the next campaign 
comes around he will probably have thought up a new 
song, rhyming “moon” and “June,” had his picture 
taken with some visiting firemen from Rahway, New 
Jersey, cracked a wise one for the newspaper boys and 
everything will be lovely. 

That's us folk. We get the slugs and the turnstiles 
and the nice new rebate slips, the Interborough gets 
the jack and the Mayor gets more and more surprised. 


Coleman. 


By James Oneal 

F THE number of books on American 

politics appearing this year is any | 
criterion there is a distinct renewal of 
interest. Perhaps the low estate to 
which politics has sunk since the end of 
the World War has awakened the curios- 
ity of many to learn how it happened 
and why it happened. 

William Bgnnett Munro is the author 
of a small volume (The Invisible Gov- 
ernment. New York: Macmillan. $1.75) 
which, in many ways, is a Chicago pine- 
apple hurled at many of our political 
superstitions. The opening chapter on 
“Fundamentalism in Politics’ reminds 
one of an expert house renovator enter- 
ling a dwelling which has accumulated 
| dirt and cobwebs for many years and 
| sweeping the place clean. He asserts 
that our democracy has become a “nec- 
| rocracy,” that is, “a form of government 
| by the graveyards.” To this is added 
the naive credulity of millions of voters 
“who decline to accept things on faith 
in the realm of religion, but who do’ not 
have the slightest compunction about 
swallowing the catchwords, phrases, for- 
mulas, and slogans that go to make up 
a creed in politics.” 
| With this as a starting point, he con- 
siders slogans and issues and artless be-| 
| liefs in politics and leaves the floor | 
strewn with broken images. Epigrams | 
| abound on nearly every page. Here are} 
a few. 
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About “The Great G 








John Taylor of Virginia in 1814. Adams 
was frankly for an aristocracy based on 
the ownership of property while Taylor 
was a radical who believed in an in- 
formed class struggle by mechanics and 
small farmers to hurl the aristocrats from 
power. 
lishing publications representative of the 
mechanic and farmer classes they would 
accomplish their aim. Adams answered 
Taylor by saying, “we must remember 


appeal to level aristocracy, is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the aristocracy.” 
He taunted Taylor by adding that for 
mechanics and farmers to rely on a 
weapon which a ruling class could use 
more effectively because of its wealth was 
to “commit the lamb to the kind guard- 
ianship and protection of the wolf.” 


as frank as old John Adams! 
An Encyclopedia 
Into the book the author has crowded 
illuminating discussions of our alleged 
“prosperity,” the House oligarchy at 


Taylor believed that by estab- | 


) 

| Then he begins to watch his step, tread- 
| ing warily along difficult paths, pass- 
jing from apologetics to worshipful rev- 
erence of the modern keepers till he 
reaches the reign of Harding and his 
| Successor, Calvin Coolidge. Here we ob- 
serve a Professor of Politics in a curt- 
| sey to the animal and a graceful bend- 
jing of the knees. The work raises the 
|question whether one still holding an 


}academic position can write a candid | 
| that the art of printing, to which you history of the G. O. P. and retain his 


{candor as he approaches the contempor- 
ary holy of holies. 

The earlier period of origins is fairly 
presented although it is chiefly narrative 
in treatment and rarely goes behind the 
scenes or probes beneath the surface 
for causes of issues and new alignments 
| in politics. Occasionally he offers his own 


| Would that politicians of our period were | assertions with a dogmatism which eith- 


er ignores or sweeps aside the evidence 
contained in reliable documents. Thus 
in the matter of the Panama “revolution” 
Professor Myers declares that the charges 
| that Roosevelt “connived at and foment- 





“Every newly installed admin-| Washington, the Nordic nonsense, the|ed the revolution have fallen down 


|istration is more prolific in alibis than | Supreme Court and its powers, war and | completely by lack of any authentic ev- 


in action.” 
four in politics.” 


“Two and two do not make | international relations, and the intef- | idence.” 
“Sooner or later, in | pretation of history. He is somewhat | studies of Professor Latane and the boast- 


This completely ignores the 


| all governments, democracy and efficiency | critical of the economic interpretation |ing volume of Bunau-Varilla, the chief 


temper.” “That which man does not | 
change for the better, time is sure to | 
change for the worse.” “There is noth- | 
| ing accidental about post-war autocracies. | 


They follow carnage, as night the day.” | chief reference to war. In such a crisis | 
jnormal judgment goes into the discatd| . thor in linking up the assassination of 


An Introduction to Politics 
Brilliant and stimulating as these es- | 
Says are we cannot follow him in all his 
reasoning without scme dissent, as, for | 
example, when the author rejects the | 
view that the Constitution did not repre- | 
sent speculative and other property in- | 
terests because the same men who 


framed it were largely responsible for | Professor Stuart Lewis (Party Principles} Vv. Debs? (p. 409). 


| the idealist Declaration of Independence. | 
“Had the leopard changed his spots?” he | 


determinism does not govern human con- 
duct at crises.” This we may concede 
regarding the masses, the politicians and 
the statesmen, for the statement has 


and all the slumbering hates and fears 
grudges and superstitions, primitive emo- 
tions and saddist lusts rise to the sur- 
face and dominate the human race. It 
is a book worth having and may be com- 
mended to our readers. 


Of a different type is the work by 


New York: Pren- 
It is the nearest 


and Practical Politics. 
tice-Hall, Inc. $5). 


obtain a divorce for incompatibility of |Of history and declares that “Economic | conspirator in that shady episode, who 


| revealed the inner history of tie Panama 
“revolution” and Roosevelt’s relation to 
it. 

i Honoring Roosevelt’s Spleen 


Then what is the purpose of the 


President Garfield by Guiteau with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case (p. 275) and quot- 
|ing the letter of Roosevelt to the late J. 
St. Joe Strachey in which Roosevelt 


|assumed that the man who shot him in} 


Milwaukee had a brain no more “un- 
sound” than that of the late Eugene 
Competent experts 
jdeclared the man _ who attacked 
Roosevelt to be a defective but Roose- 


jasks. Of course not, but he forgets that | approach to an encyclopedia of American | velt must vent his spleen upon Debs 


| the Declaration itself was a platform with | 

slogans and he forgets what he has said | 
| about slogans. 
|the debters and mechanics would have | 
made a worse job of the Constitution, if | 
| they had had the upper hand, without 
;abandoning the view that the men of | 
| property made the Constitution as a char- 
|} ter to protect their own interests. We 
may even concede that in the after per- 
iod the “money power” was more capable 
of ruling without agreeing that this holds 
true today. Time and changed condi- 
tions render the judgment applicable to 
one period invalid to another. Professor 
Munro himself has embraced a “grave- 
|yard” view in his discussion of the 
“money power.” 

Just as stimulating and less subject to 
| criticism is the volume by Penfield Rob- 
|erts (An Introduction to American Pol- 
jitics. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
|Co. $2.25). The work is divided into 
| three sections, Part One considering how 
the United States is governed; Part Two 
is devoted to current problems and pro- 
| posed solutions, and Part Three to in- 
tepretations of politics. Professor Rob- | 
erts is no more inclined to accept the | 
|naive fundamentalism of American pol- 
itics than is Professor Munro and the 
two major parties are considered as 
| two organizations without differing views 
although each is vitally interested in ob- 
(taining power. Current political beliefs 
|are not reasoned but are generally a 
|matter of family tradition. Newspapers 
| help little in probing the realities back 
of politics and are not reliable as sources 
| for forming sound opinions. 
| In this connection he presents some 
striking quotations from correspondence 
which passed between John Adams and 


politics that we have seen; of 500 pages 
141 are devoted to a brief history of 


popular and electoral vote. 
tempt is made at interpretation but those 
who do not have Stanwood’s two vol- 


|umes on the History of the Presidency 


will find the more important data of 
that work summarized and serving as 
an introduction to what follows. 

For the rest the work has important 
chapters on the convention and caucus, 
the direct primary, national conventions, 
party organization, campaign methods, 
party finance, corrupt practices, the bal- 
lot, representation, patronage and civil 
service, party lines in office, the initiative, 
referendum and recall, and political ac- 
tivities of individuals. Each chapter is 
followed by an extensive bibliography in 
which we note the inclusion of some 


land the author thinks he is writing “his- 
tory” by incorporating this letter in his 


We may even agree that | political parties, issues, struggles, and the | book. 
Little at- 


| Need we be surprised that on page 463 
Professor Myers indulges in cheap criti- 
|cism of the investigators who uncovered 
the oil grafters by saying that “the ac- 
eused ‘were given little or no chance to 
defend themselves, and the public be- 
came so disgusted that, although there 


was little doubt of the transgressions of | 
certain people, in general they were al-| 
lowed to escape through the consequent | 


popular indifference.” How illuminat- 
ing! Not a word of the perjuries, the 


tampering with a jury, the concealment | 
of important evidence, two high court | 


decisions and the employment of detec- 
tives to shadow jurymen. Need we be 





surprised that one who can write such 


| “history” also writes on page 452 of the | 


books not published when the volume | nomination of Eugene V. Debs in 1920, 
appeared but announced by various pub-; “then happily posing as a martyr while 


lishers. 


a comparison of the party platforms of! tentiary at Atlanta.” 
|1924, a record of the political control 


of the presidency and Congress from 
1789 to 1929, the electoral and popular 
vote for President and the Constitution 
of the United States. The author does 
not seem to have overlooked anything 
in the way of factual presentation of 
American politics and party history. Cer- 
tainly, a very useful volume. 

We now approach sacred territory. Wil- 
liam Starr Myers, Professor of Politics in 
Princeton University, has ventured to 
write a history of the elephant (The 
Republican Party, A History. New York: 
The Century Co. $5). We get the im- 
pression that the author maintained his 
courage while writing of the period end- 


In the appendices will be found| serving a sentence in the Federal peni- 


One can only an- 
swer that if some of our academic man- 
darins had the courage of Debs more 
informing and more reliable history would 
be written in this country. 

Uniform with Professor Myers’ work is 
a volume by Frank R. Kent (The Demo- 
cratic Party, A History. New York: The 
Century Co. $5). The author is a news- 
paper man without any special training 
for writing history yet, despite a num- 
ber of slips, his work is more satisfactory 
than that of the Professor of Politics. As 
a journalist Kent has done a satisfactory 
job even though, like Myers, he has not 
probed very deep beneath the surface to 
disclose the economic, geographical and | 


sectional influences on parties and party they get something worth while for their 





ing with the dawn of twentieth century. 


issues. Of the errors we note than Van} money. 
\ 


ame of Polities 


P | 
r 





Buren is credited with the authorship of | 
|the Free Soil platform in 1848. As a/ 
|matter of fact the old Pree Soilers ac- | 
|cepted Van Buren as a candidate with, 
reluctance and Salmon P. Chase wrote | 
{the platform. It does not follow, as | 
the author states (p. 158) that because | 
the Free Soilers and later the Repub- 
licans did not “go the full length of 
the Abolitionists” that “this was one in- 
stance in which the extremists were | 
right.” The extremists would have noth- | 
ing to do with political action and de- | 
nounced the Free Soilers as much as | 
they did the slave owners. It is not quite 
correct to say that Fremont and Coch- | 
rane “did not get on the ballot” in 1864. 
They withdrew when it became apparent | 
that victories of the Union armies in- | 
sured the election of Lincoln. On page| 
411 the year 1924 should read 1914. It| 
may be doubted whether the Hughes- | 
Johnson incident in California was alone 
responsible for the defeat of Charles E. | 
Hughes in 1916. Wilson had a narrow | 
margin of nearly 4,000 votes over Hughes 
in the state but the Socialists lost near- 
ly 36,000 votes in 1916 compared with 
their vote in 1912. We are certain that | 


this shift was probably more decisive in | 
the result in California than the Hughes- | 
Johnson incident. Finally, Kent’s work 
bears no trace of the offenses which 
are glaring in the work of Professor My- 
ers. 





Mr. Schmaltz Expostulates 
he HE Man Who Knew Coolidge,” (Sin- 

clair Lewis, N. Y. Harcourt Brace; 
$2.) is a monologue in six parts by Mr. 
Lowell Schmaltz of Zenith, the metrop- 
|olis of the state of Winnemac and the 
|~ne of Mr. George F. Babbitt and of 
the church of the Rev. Dr. Elmer Gant- 
ry. Mr. Schmaltz is a he-blooded, red- 
man who has made a success of life sell- 
ing office supplies. “The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge” is a long, tedious smoking-car 


29) 


most of these votes went to Wilson and } 





THE 
CHATTER BOX 
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ONG ago, I used to go about the highways sniffing a 
little, and posturing a good deal. And all because I 
thought I was an intellectual. I imagined the rest of 
the land was filled with Babbitts years before Sinclair 
Lewis gave them a name. I knew their palaver, their, 
simple vices and their still simpler idiocies, years 
before they were discovered by the Literary Guild and 
the Book of the Month bimboes. Therefore . . . being 
the discoverer, I took my grief over them from every 
soapbox between Henry Street and Corlears Hook 
Park. Mmmm... didn’t I lace it into them .. . those 
dumbbells, those nitwits ... those numbskulls. . . low- 
brows ... cakeaters ... ignoramuses.. . dollarchasers 

. Street-corner jiggers .. . bartending booze bump- 
kins . . . Pollyanna policy players ... yes men... 
jellyfish ... and from here on I could add all the un- 
publishable names I have been since called by left 
wingers and medicine men. . . . I walked among them 
like Gargantua, and felt that they were unfit for such 
pranks as that worthy played once on undeserving 
humanity. I confess now that those little artistic 
places in the Village, and throughout the other 
Bohemias of New York aided and abetted my advent 
into such arrogant superiority. 

I used to sit and sip tea with a few others of my 
stripe, publicity peddlers, ad. writers, Imagist poets, 
and outright vagabonds of verbosity. I also used to 
listen to their poof-poofing of business men, salesmen, 
shipping clerks, and realtors. I used to get in on their 
ulterior pity for all who did not write or philosophize. 
My mind was plastic and my vanity immense. So it 
naturally followed that I graduated from this Cam- 
bridge of intellectual bunk, cum laude, for myself in 
particular. 

Today I walk humbly in the wake of those whom I 
once pitied, and maligned. My penitence may even 
sound heretic to those of my comrades who still believe 
that the general public is mentally all wet. 

I refuse to sit in on any more councils gathered for 
the purpose of sneering down the common man. I am 
gladly learning that the unlettered and unliterary soul 
has an importance of his own. An importance beyond 
the peaks of song or the vast ranges of learued 
thought. 

As I watch the millions upon millions of books, and 
books and still more books drop down, being vomited 
forth from the press rooms of the land, I wonder bit- 
terly. How little of it all is written to teach the com- 
mon man a higher and a finer lesson in life? How 
little time he has indeed to read for learning? How 











monologue in which Mr. Schmaltz tells | 
how he and Cal were pals at Amherst— | 
at least, he knew Cal at college. That | 
is, until he quit college at the end of | 
November in his freshman year. And 
he called on Cal at the White House and | 
took his family with him, and he tells | 


|all about it in dull, maddeningly tedious 
detail. At the end he didn’t get to see 
Cal at all, but that didn’t prevent him 
from being on the Inside of big public 
events. 

The book is made up of the original 
monologue (recently printed in Mr. Men- 
cken’s little green book) and five oth- 
ers, equally tedious. If you suffer from 
Insomnia the book can be cordially rec- 
ommended. The dull, droning platitudes 
of Mr. Schmaltz will put you to sleep in 
'three minutes flat. It is one of the 
' dullest things ever put between covers. 

But after you rub the sleep out of 
your eyes, tune in on some boob Rotar- 
ian on the radio, or read “The Man No- 
body Knows,” or read a speech by Cool- 
idge himself, or start a conversation in 
a barber shop or in the corner grocery 
and note the uncanny accuracy with 
which Lewis has caught the current ideas 
of our great booboisie. Dull as it is, 
it is to be feared that Lewis has given 
us a photograph of the American mind 
that is ruling us today. And there’s no 
use either being bored, or peeved. You've 
got to understand that mind if you want 
to understand America. 


W. M. Feigenbaum 





Over in the province of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company the super- 
power crowd has a grievance. A num- 
ber of statesmen at Harrisburg intro- 
duced bills in order to be bought off 
by super-power. That’s a real grievance. 
When the oil gang purchase statesmen 











THE RICH AND THE POOR — By Adam Coaldigger 








HE longer I live the more I learn. 


milk a lot of babies would relish; and) 


F’rinstance, The New York Times has | 4,000,000 pounds of coffee—which a lot | 


just 
}can 

and 

fore. 


that’s something I never knew be-| 


est since Alexander Hamilton) 


| tleship. 
It says: “Mr. Mellon (Andy, the great-| volving fund and save a few farmers ; home brew. 
is re-| from rushing off to the cities to see who | tapped tomorrow. 


Or I might put it into a re- 


puted to be one of the wealthiest men|could work cheapest, they or the guys 
in the country, if not the wealthiest,|who are already on the speedups. 


yet he was in no position at a given mo- | 
ment to draw a check for $50,000 
the Republican deficit.) 


Yep, I think I could do a lot better 


(for | with $50,000,000 than sink it in the ocean, 
On the other| but, as I am no statesman, I guess I} 


hand, when a gunman raids a poker! must be figuring foolishness. 


game on Delancey street, participated in 


Besides, our country is too great, rich | drinking sauerkraut juice. 


“& 
fiscate half barrel of home brew and 
pinch Mrs. Herringfresser in absence of 


shown me how poor a rich man/|of stomachs without brains and back-| her husband who is confined at the} myself, and do it with one crop. 


be and how rich a poor man can,| bones are begging for today. 
That's what I could buy with one bat- | Plication of dropsy and water blisters on | values and hotel prices. 


St. Vitus hospital suffering from a com- | 


the brain caused by the consumption of | 
Mr. Herringfresser will be 
Prosit!” 

Pinch a poor wife and mother nursing 
a batch of home brew while her hus- 
band is away from the house. You old 
masher you. 

I guess the next thing we shall hear 
is that people are getting pinched for 
They say it 


by a dozen garment workers, he usually|and prosperous to bother about a little | Contains three-quarters of one per cent 
carries off a roll of $5,000 or nearly $500 | thing like $50,000,000. There’s plenty more | Of alcohol, which is just about the po- 


per garment worker.” 


That shows who owns the money of | Payers for, anyhow, if they can’t feed | : 
this country, who’s rich and who's poor.| their Sea Dogs, War Dogs, and Devil; Uncle. Think how many happy homes 
And just think before the days of the | Dogs, Steel Hogs, Powder Hogs and Profit | Sauerkraut juice is liable to break up. 
Amalgamated the clothes workers didn’t | Hogs so as to keep them in condition | 
have any more cash in their overalls| and prepared to break the peace at a|€Ms may enter the primrose path boosted 


than poor Andy has now. 
that little old Amalgmated. 
Spending $50,000,000 
The battleship Colorado, the navy’s 
finest yet, cost $27,000,000 and the gold- 
braid boys prophesy still bigger, better, 
braver and more costly junk. 


t 


e 
| 


They promise that the next up-to-date | 224 Save our money, corpses and Chris- 
tianity, is what I'd like to know? 


death ships will hold Uncle Sam up for 


| $50,000,000, which isn't much, if you say 


‘few items we might have had instead |4° you do it? 
|of a floating liability. | 


| 200,000 $5 hats; 


it right fast and never stop to think, like where you pinched some poor devil for 
making and selling home brew? 


I tried to do when I ran up these 


For $50,000,000 I could buy: 


Some Union, Moment’s notice? 


100,000 | OnCe poured home brew in the goldfish | 


It's all right to say it don’t amount 
© nothing; that we are rich and ca 


money and, as I said, all wars got to 


nd in peace some time. | 
So why not end them before they start | 
Dear Uncle Sam: Every day I read 
Why 


Home brew isn’t intoxicating. Why, I 


100,000 $50 suits: |2°W! by mistake and the poor things 


pairs of $10 shoes; | 
1,000 $10,000 school- | ™ 


ever noticed the difference. 


night?” 
sauerkraut juice from mother's crock. 


to keep your eyes on the cabbage raisers, 
too. Am one myself. 


kraut juice at the prices they charge for 
| houses; 1,600 $25,000 farms; 8,000 $600| “Enforcement officers break into bed it in the better hotels, I could repay the | you are a world power—put Harry Sin- 


where it came from ,and—what are tax-| tency of home brew. 


Don't overlook that sauerkraut juice, 


Think how many sweet innocent maid- 


| by sauerkraut juice. 


Think how many promising country 


n}|boys will trot the path of crime and 
stand it, but $50,000,000 is a heap of | Shame because some old sot of a sauer- 
kraut juice slusher gave them their first 
| taste of demon kraut juiee. 


“Oh! where is my wandering boy to- 
He’s down in the cellar sipping 
And while you're at it, don’t rorget 


Got a sauerkraut 


And if I could peddle the potentia! 


3 


appropriated the other day for the re- 
demption of the Missjssippi valley all by 








Yes, such is the spread between farm 


However, this is not a farm relief mis- 
erere. 

What I am driving at is that pinching 
home brewers is about the smallest, pea- 
nutiest business a government can be 
in. Imagine the government of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln 
snooping around people’s houses in search 
of home brew. Why every one of them 
was a gentleman, scholar and good judge 
of whisky. 

Washington operated a still. Jefferson | 
and Franklin knew more about French | 
wines than any ten Frenchmen. | 

Jackson could down a quart of Ten-/ 
nessee fire water without batting an eye, | 
and if that old grocery bill addressed | 
to Abe Lincoln, which I saw some time | 
ago in Springfield, is telling the truth, 
honest Abe surely was a connoisseur of 
liquid grocery. 

If King George Third had known his 





onions and pinched all the prominent 


home brewers in the colonies, every! 


founding father would have found him- | 
self in jail. 
have been the land of the free and the 
home of the brave in which sovereign | 
citizens are slammed in the hoosegow 
for trying to extract stimulation out of 
plantation down in Louisiana, capable of |such an innocuous concoction as home 
producing enough sauerkraut | 
float our navy. 


And there never would 


juice to | brew. 


G’wan, Uncle Sam, try to do some-/ 
hing worth while. Something big and 
staggering—something that will show that 


automobiles; 10,000,000 quarts of 12-cent|chamber of Heine Herringfresser, con-|government the 325 million dollars it | clair in jail, or settle the coal strike, 


ibd 


much of this romance, beauty, intrigue and intellectual 
delicacy is sold to a paltry few hundred thousand who 
have the money, the time, and the real or imagined 
capacity to partake of this literary orgy? How few 
of the hundred million ever can come within reach of 
these feasts? 

Petronius tells of a Roman dinner. He describes 
minutely each viand, each wine, each fancy dish as 
they came to the festive board, toted on great platters 
by a veritable procession of slaves. Even as I read 
that old classic, there came before my inward eyes a 
scene of these days. 
dainty tales, droll narratives, books of deep learning, 


idle and stupid stories, narratives of epic glory, «mbes 


colorful yarns of travel and adventure. Slaves print 
them, bind them, cart them, mail them to the banquet 
table around which so few are seaied. So few who 
gorge themselves with the fine or sensual dishes, while 
all about stand the slaves who are too dull with toil to 
even desire any part of the superfluity. 

So that a real swell of compassion and brotherhood 
engulfs me whenever I come among a bunch of low- 
brows at a Kiwanis meeting, or when business brings 
me to a Chamber of Commerce function. Whatever my 
economic beliefs may fling against their position in 
this crazy world, however I am tempted to belabor 
them for their greed, their bigotries, their natural 
cruelties, I still find some softness for their unlettered 
diction, their starved sentiments, their aenemic minds, 

I even understand how much easier it would be to 
convince them of my beliefs, if only they had been 
allowed in youth to eat at the table of books and 
thought. I feel that they belong to the tragic millions 
that lie utterly crushed beneath the industrial mill- 
stones. Physically they are well fed, materially they 
are comfortable, mentally they are as hungry or as 
numbed with famine as the hordes that they help to 
keep starved in all things, spiritual and material. 

These business men, shop keepers, white collared 
thanes and thralls, this vast middle class of 
grubbers, order hunters, boosters, and hurrah-boys are 
much in need of an economic change for their mental 
welfare and development. This industrial monster that 
devours everything fine and gentle and noble in human 
beings is as brutal to them as it is to the humbliest 
ditch digger in the land. 

And when liberal wiseboys and literary talents give 
the Babbitts the merry ha-ha because of their natural 
ascendancy over the lowbrows, I feel it time to stand 
forth and ask for some decency and human treatment. 
I think that literary people are poor sports at best. 
Because they are better equipped to sling the pretty 
salve of the paragraph does not entitle them to keep 
up this constant bombardment of ironic mirth and ridi- 
cule against the poor dullards of the mart. 

I am non-Communist enough by now to know that 
the mere obliteration of the bourgeoisie by either 
satire or Cheka would not solve the ills of our social 
system. Our ruling classes are brutal because they 
are stupid in method and in mind. This business of 
trade and barter is as tyrannical of their inner selves 
and finer consciousness as the machine and shop is to 
the worker. 

Because of these facts I have long learned to be 
tolerant even to the fiercest slave driver of the factory. 
I may be stirred to my entrails with disgust at greed; 
I could crucify with my own hands a mine owner, or a 
factory boss during a strike, and when the guards kill 
the starving strikers; I might ery ovt in frenzy against 
the horrors of child labor and the butchery of youth in 
war; I might be moved to murder the mob during a 
lynching bee .. . and yet all these retaliatory emotions 
and methods at best would be futile to my dream... . 

As the years go on, I am being taught the efficacy 
of understanding. And the vital need for compas- 
sionate judgment. It is a great and terrible pity that 
so many of our best minds sit in silver towers of 
superior judgment and view the rest of the world as so 
much putty and oil for pretty modeling. 

And it is, moreover, inexcusably miserable that there 
is so much intellectual arrogance and so little human 
decency among those who by all measure of logic and 
equipment ought to know and be so much better than 
they are. The next time an intellectual tries to ex- 
plain to me why there are Babbitts, and how they act 
and what they say, I'll just up and tell him that he is 
insulting me. Since, in last analysis, I am one myself 
except for the grace of having had health and energy 
enough to read a thousand books during twenty-five 
years of trying to live on in an unlivable world. 

Oh, for a world where the millions would have time 
to read and write and think and discuss and be in- 
tellectuals. Oh, for a world without bosses, without 
slaves, and without that most intolerable of all nuis- 
ances, thé snickering, intellectual snob. . . . 


S. A. de Witt. 
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Books, fancy tomes, gay volumes, 
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the international union. 
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he is a big factor, has yet 


Puget Sound Power & 


figue” of Seattle. 
‘this issue the N. E. L. A. 


oO n Trade Unions 


er trust, through the public pol- 
tee of the National Electric 


ni that would use the 
weapon, has been made by the 
aé Commission in the course 


the meeting of last Novem- 
it on motiorr by S. Z. Mitchel 
Bond & Share Co., which 
company for the General 


mental duty of all electric 
ran this declaration, 
i _ preserve thé constant and 
d flow of electricity to homes 


this respect the rights of the 


W therefore of the highest im-| 
to the public, should recog- | 


d in the generation and dis-| te, May 1, in protesting against the pro- 


disputes—the resolution of the; ment, would make $78,000,000 by this 


Feasonable means, and that, so 


With “the above principles’—the 
ike rule—the companies ought not 


'mémbership or lack of member- 


the International Brotherhood of 
a Workers is a trade union which 
‘surrender the right to strike in 
of its wage standards and other 
ions, the meaning of the Mitchel 
sis fhat the electric companies are 


Tisull, in certain of his Chi- 


‘of his industry, in which commit- 


“the ine meeting, the committee 
fed the fight which is being made 
edit the municipal electric light 
im Seattle, and promises co»pera- 
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where a like enterprise might prove 
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ity Associations in this work. 
the in- 
2 by Clarence Willard, secretary of the 
Connecticut Committee on Public Ser- 
vice Information, showed that 8,000 cop- 
ies of a “Public Utilities Catechism” is- 
sued by ifm to make school children be- 
lieve that municipal ownership is a ruin- 
ous venture, are now in use in high 
schools in Connecticut. 


the in- 
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Camp Eden Prepares 
To Re-Open Soon, 
Lovelier Than Ever 


because 

The comrades in Harlem are bustling 
with activity. Preparations are being 
made for the opening some time in June 
of “Camp Eden”, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
(formerly Camp Ganeden). 

The Harlem Socialist Educational Cen- 
ter has now undertaken the complete 
management of the camp, Its activi- 
ties will be supervised by this group un- 
der the able leadership of Comrade Dr. 
Calman. 

Many and varied improvements are un- 
der way. Better facilities, additional 
sports equipment, a large and efficient 
staff and other innovations will delight 
the new and old followers. 
The picturesque landscape and coun- 
try-side, the majestic Hudson teaming in 
sunlight down in the valley, the crystal 
lake and rustic paths, the beautiful pa- 
ncramic views, the jolly spirit that pre- 
_ All these beckon “Come Back”. 
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Partia! blindness. 


rected. Results: 


We teach how to develo) 
your eye muscles, whereb) 
|. defective sight become: 


Glasses perman 
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eyes, drooping eyelids cor 
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cast the “facts” as to municipal owner- 
ship in Seattle and in any other city 


menace to privately owned electric util- 
It offered to seek the help also 
of the Joint Committee of National Util- 


Testimony before the Commission May 





Pittsburgh Socialists 
Will Open sg” 
Sunday, May 433th 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
Pittsburg —Since the Pennsylvania del- 











egates to the national convention of the} 








| Socialist Party returned to their homes | 
‘| the organized movement has been rejuv- 
enated. The prospects of succéss for the | 
Socialist candidates for the Legislature | 
a|in Reading have also had a marked in- | 
fluence on the party members. 

In Alleghany County (Pittsburgh) the | 
local organization has prepared for in-| 
tense activity by opening new headquar- | 
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ters in the Fifth Avenue Arcade Build- | §/__ 4 
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Week of May 1¢ 








ing, Room 308. The building is located 


The basic claim 
in this booklet—that the cost of living 
is greater in cities where utilities are 
municipally owned—was shown by Chief 
Counsel Healy to have been repudiated by 


Wood streets. 


be worked out. 


at 230 Fifth Avenue between Market and 
Here the plans for party 
rebuilding and an extensive campaign for 
our national, state and local tickets will 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


“him” Thoughts 


reviewers of the daily 
“him”, 


HE unanimity with which the dramatic 
press have 


, | ultimate line. 





tiosn of the watching Irene Browne, A. E. 
Matthews, John Williams (for his shorter 
bit as the burglar) and more others than 
we can mention make a merry time of 
it, down to the clever concession of the 


Marco Millions 


THE THEATRE GUIL‘) PRESENTS 
Week of May 21 





THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


As a beginning of this work a i jumped upon e. e. cummings’ 
together banquet will be held Sunday, | 

May 13, in the Hotel Henry starting at they have displayed—in many tones—in 
6 p.m. This banquet will stage the fir-| stamping it with their disfavor (while its 
ing of the first campaign gun of the so- | 


cialist Party in the rich domain of ‘Sec- | citing) rouses us to some further thoughts 


}at the Provincetown Playhouse, the zeal 





very stir proves that the play is éx- 


IN BRIEF 


““Volpone” 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway . 
Evenings only at 5:30 


Guild Theatre 


WEST 52nd STREET 


the National Industrial Conference Board, 
which was quoted as authority. Willard 
to papers 
throughout the state, aimed at bolster- 
that officers and employes of | ing up the profits of the private utilities 
utilities, in recognizing this | and discouraging municipal ownership. 


retary of the Treasury Mellon. 


diners. 
be an address by Franz Loneville, repre- 
sentative of the Labor Party of Belgium. |in seasons? 

Tickets for this affair may be obtained at; fp his earlier days, 
the new party headquarters. 


N. ¥. Consumers Will 
Hold Festival May 20 


Consumers coopérative societies in and 
near New York are doing an annual bu- 
siness of about $3,500,000 a year have 
completed arrangements for an elaborate 
program for their festival of May 20 at 
Ulmer Park, Brooklyn. 

Throughout the morning there will be 
athletic contests. These will begin at 
10 o’clock and will include relay races 
for men, women and children, dashes of 
various distances, shotput, discus throw- 
ing and broad jump. Valuable prizes 
will be awarded to the winners. 

Early in the afternoon various singing 
societies will offer and interesting pro- 
gram, both of choral singing gand indi- 
vidual entertaining. Singing will be fol- 
lowed by impression sketches of the fes- 
tival as seen by Henry Askali. 

Other features will be steropticon 
views of the cooperative apartments, ba- 
keries, restaurants, food and clothing 
shops run by the societies in the group, 
classical and novelty dancing offered by 
the Brooklyn: Junior Cooperators and 
calesthenics by a group of athletic clubs 
of Brooklyn, the Bronx, New York Ma- 
riner’s Harbor and Jersey City. 

At 6 o'clock the band will strike up 
and all who wish will participate in the 
dancing. Throughout the day and eve- 
ning a complete food service will be 
available to the 12,000 cooperators and 
their friends who aré expected to make 
merry at the festival. 

There will also be booths at which the 
services of the various cooperatives will 
be illustrated. 





scious, concerted action. 


dical plays... 
comprehend is surely “radical”. 


and a play one cannot 


observation, a general tone of condescen- 
sion toward the downtown playhouses, a 


Bethlehem—while adulation is accorded 
the temple of bourgeois satisfaction that 
once was a thriving rebel group, three 
Pulitzer prizes are awarded the play- 
wright sprung from these loins, and the 
gifts of thees little theatres continues 
to be the richest contribution to the 
living theatre of America. 

It is the business of a play-reviewer to 
convey to his paper’s readers, first, an 
idea of the emotional and intellectual 
level on which it seéks to appeal; and, 
secondly, the reviewer’s estimate of how 
fully it will appeal to that public. To 
criticise ‘“‘Abie’s Irish Rose” by the same 
standards as one draws from “Hamlet” is 
not merely pedantic, poor criticism; it 
is a betrayal of the reader, who wants to 
snow whether or not he is likely to en- 
joy the play. 

In the cast of certain papers, such as 
the tabloids, where the level of readers 
»pproximates uniformity, it may be sat- 
‘sfactory for a reviewer (himself on that 
‘evel) merely to record his personal likes 
and dislikes in the playhouse, as though 
they were final judgments—since most of 
the readers will concur, But an intelli- 
gent reviewer will reeognize—and for 
most papers, whose rea@ers different in 
type and in intérests, should observe— 
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ings, 
“ FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


BRONX FELLOWSHIP NOTES 
t 
“Is Jesus an Antiquated Teacher” will | met be perme résponsé ~ » 


be the subject of Rev. Leon Rosser | only one of many, and that his busi- 
Land’s address at the 8 o’clock Fellow- | ness is to indicate which group of his 


ship service at the Bronx Free Fellow- | teading public will be most likely to find 
ship, 1301 Boston Road, Sunday evening. | Gitetient in the presentation. 


At the nine o'clock op@én forum, Mr. 

George E. O’Dell, Ethical Culture leader | The best plays—if we may limit our- 
and p> od of the Ethical Culture Stand- | selves, for convenience, to three levels— 
oe, A er Gotkas Belenta Bee | contain elements of appeal to the child- 
Questions and discussion from the floor | like and the adolescent that linger in us 
will follow. A musical program by Gene- | | all, 


|of the critics themselves. What is there 
Prominent speakers will address the | in the make-up of the New York review- 
A feature of the banquet will / ors to cause thém in such single voice to 
berate one of the most stimulating plays 


Upton Sinclair 
would have spoken of the conspiracy of 
the capitalist press, with words of con- 
Such plotting 
on the part of play réviewers we need not 
assume, while névertheless keeping in 
mind the influence of financial outlook 
in determining the attitude toward ra- 


There 
may be noted, as a further preliminary 


sense that nothing good can come out of 





\ 





One of the most radical film produc- 
tions of the year, “Berlin,/The Symphony 
of a Big City,” will have its American 
premiere at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse 
beginning Saturday, May 12th, and will 
remain for an indefinite engagement. 
Produced in Germany by Carl Mayer, 
Walther Ruttmann and Karl Freund, 
three of.Germany’s leading cinematists, 
this film portrays the life and rhythm of 
a huge, machine-driven metropolis from 
dawn to dawn. The fi has no “plot” 
or featured actors in the accepted sense 
It has no titles. The central figure is 
the city itself—Berlin, just as in “Po- 
temkin” the focal point was the ship. 
Its technique, however, is more closely 
related to that of “Ballet Mecanique” 
and “Of What Are The Young Films 
Dreaming” than that employed by Eisen- 
stein in “Potemkin.” Although primarily 
dealing iwth Berlin, the film is symbolic 
of any great city. 


“Sealed Lips,” produced in Sweden 
from a story by Guy de Maupassant, fea- 
tures the program at the 55th Street 
Playhouse during the week beginning 
Saturday, May 12th. Louis Lerch and 
Mona Martensson, both now under con- 
tract to American movie producers, are 
in thé leading roles. “Gustaf Molander 
director of the film, is noted in Sweden 
for the beauty of his settings and the 
simplicity and straightforwardness which 
identify his works. ‘Sealed Lips,” his 
latest production for Swedish-Biograph, 
is replete with the picturesque back- 
grounds of the Alps and Italian land- 
scapes. Also on the program are “Aus- 
tralia’s Wild Nor’west,” an early Lloyd 
comedy and News in Pictures. 


Although “Him,” at the Provincetown 
Playhouse, is playing to capacity houses, 
there is some doubt whether it will con- 
tinue another week. The box office re- 
ceipts of a full week of sell-outs are not 
enough because of the small size of the 
Provincetown (it seats exactly 220), to 
pay the enormous cast. The play is 
subsidized for two weeks, has run a third 
at a loss, and it is taking everything the 
theatre has to continue it a few more 
days. James Light, the director of the 
Provincetown and well known as a dis- 
coverer and director of O'Neill, says he 
is firmly convinced that, in less time 
than it took O’Neill to travel from Prov- 
inzetown to international acclaim, Cum- 
mings, the author of “Him,” will meet 
with universal recognition. © “Him” was 
thoroughly condemned by the New York 
dramatic critics, who were subsequently 


atre in the Village may once more be 
making literary history—if only with 
this same incendiary and much-discussed 
pamphlet. 








vieve and Zelma Kaufman has been ar- 
ranged. 


Steamboat Bill Jr., 
weeks at that theatre to 
Fmil Jannings in 
This picture was 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 











and Studio 28) and in Berlin, this studio 
will be operated in the nature of an 
2ndowed institution. Recognized direc- 
tors and cinema students will be per- 
— to develop their ideas unhamp- 
2re 
The studio will be equipped with the 
latest technical devices. 
In conjunction with the studio, it is 
planned to operate an “advance guard” 
‘inema, similar to the Fifth Avenue 
Playhouse and others now functioning 
under Mindlin’s supervision. 


It has been definitely announced that 
Irene Bordoni will open her long de- 





the Wilbur Theatre 
indefinite run. 

Prior to her Boston opening in the 
new “musicomedy,” which Martin 
Browne has written for her, with songs 
by Cole Porter and incidental music fur- 
nished by Irving Aaronson and his fa- 
mous night-club orchestra, “‘The Com- 
manders,” Miss Bordoni broke all the 
season’s house records at the Adelphi 
and the Lyric Theatres in Philadelphia, 
where the play was successively present- 


in Boston for an 


of any play in the non- -musical class pro- 
duced in Phile adelphia this season and 
the record run for all time of any non- 
musical play not previousiy produced in 
New York. 





“Ramona has been set for the Rivoli 
Theatre, but when, it will be hard to 
say, as “Speedy” still keeps them howl- 
ing from morning to midnite at that pop- 
ular movie house. “Ramona” is the new 
sterring vehicle for Doloroes Del Rio, 
end is a beautiful story of old Southern 
California, its Indians and Spanish. It 
is the real American Romance and said 
to be as beautiful as the song. But Do- 
lores in her picturesque make-up—with 
her tresses down—and Warner Baxter her 
leading man in his beaded vest and col- 


on: 
Roger N. 
American Civil Liberties Union, who re- 
cently returned from Russia, will lecture 
on that subject, and the lecture will be 
followed by a symposium, on 
ject, 
cational Director, 
cial Science, 
participate. 

and 
8:30 sharp, there may be time for ques- 
tions and discussions from the floor. 











WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 


“Hangman’s House” 
With VICTOR McLAGLEN 
Larry Kent — June Collyer 
Earle Foxe — Hobart Bosworth 
And Another of the Famous 


Great Ro 
“Impressions 0: 





Faust’’-Gounod 
Chorus and Ballet 
BEATRICE BELKIN, Coloratura 
“Cara Nome’’ from Ly 

“THE MISER’S DEAT 
An original Musical episode 
ROXY BALLET ae 
“A Kaleidoscope Dan 
Unusual Costumes, Light Effects 
VON GRONA and His Dancers 
Unique—Original—Startling 
THIRTY-TWO ROXEYETTES 


ferred New York engagement in “Paris” | world’s 3roadway’s Smartest Dancing Group 

s. the Binal Box, on September 10th. | Greatest And a a F. elaborate 
e conclusion of this arrangement co- | Theatre 5 Sone Preteen ss 

incides with the opening of “Paris” at | 7th Ave. & ee ST ae 


50th St. 





Symposium on Liberty 
Under the Soviets Friday 
Evening in the Bronx 


The Tremont Educational Forum, 4215 


ed during its twelve weeks’ run. In ad- | Third avenue, near TIERS BYERS, 
dition, “Paris” has the distinction of : lusi f its 

4 x, announces the conclusion 0 Ss 
holding the record for length of run a 


work for the season, with a lecture and 
symposium tonight, 


Friday, May 11th, 


“Liberty. Under the Soviets.” Mr. 
Baldwin, Executive Director, 


the sub- 
Algernon Lee, Edu- 
Rand School of So- 
and Mr. Bela Low, will 
A large audience is expected, 
if the lecture can be started, at 


in which Mr. 





ored fe ather *s will have to wait for| Come early, and bring your friends along. 
“Speedy,” who makes them laugh. ; 
It is predicted that “Speedy” will rur 


for another three weeks at the Rivoli 
United Artists Theatre. 

D. W. Griffiths, “Drums of Love,” the 
picture which the great D. W. changed 
at the request of the movie fans, will 
enter its last week at the Rialto Theatre 





which will play two 
be followed by | 
“The Street of Sin.” 
originally scheduled for | 


British Socialists Want 


To See Our Mettle, 
Says Jessie Stephen 


answered and criticized in a pamphlet |next saturday. The removal of “D ; ’ 
gotten out by the Provincetown entitled | \f Tove" from the “House of Hits”, will “Slowly but surely the move towards a 
“Him and the Critics.” The little the-|cjear the way for Buster ; 


Keaton’s | Labor Government in Britain next year 
| goes on, 

to the New York Socialist party. 
| recent municipal 


” says Jessie Stephen in a letter 
“In the 
elections there have 


COMMUNITY CHURCH NOTES 
Sunday, May 13th, at 11 A. M., Rev. 





_ ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
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Telephone: Monument 4234 
Cathedral 5071 


FRED SPITZ 





3 SECOND AVENUE 




















modern, firepr 

} for less than in 
and up 
outdoor 


ACH HOTEL, 


for two people; 
sports, 
Service; 37 minutes from Times 
- T. (Brighton Beach Station). 
one Sheepshead 3000 


John Haynes Holmes will preach at the 
Community Church, Park Avenue and 
34th St., the third sermon in a series on 
Judaism and Christianity. His subject 
will be 
Judaism and Christianity.” Monday, 
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‘Opes 10 A. M. to OP. M.. Tel Regent 
- ih S - 


All Guaranteed Moderate Prices 
International Typewriter Co. 


Ave., Bet. 85th & 86th Sts. 








May 14th, an employers conference to 
discuss the problem or personnel em- 
ployment. will be held in the Community 
Church, Park Avenue and 34th St., at 
8 P. M. Tuesday, May 15th, at 8:15 
P.-M., there will be a discussion of cur- 
rent events, led by Mr. McAfee, Social 
Service Director of the Church. Thurs- 
day, May 17th, at 8:15 P. M., “Jungle 
Gods,” a movie story of the real Africa 
photographed after 18 months of inti- 
mate contact with the natives of Rhode- 
sia by Capt. Carl Von Hoffman, F. R. 
G. S., will be presented in the Church 
for the benefit of the Abraham Bonime 
Memorial Dispensary and Health Service. 
“How to Prevent the Next War” 
Leo Land of 


will 
the 








When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
fer a truss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see what you can buy |t 
for your money. 


1398 
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—— |! Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc. 
















































Sundays, 1436 Glover Street, 
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M ines rake Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 
-4 @xtension, tv Zerega Ave. Station. 328 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas Ave. 
inline nieiin amacyoamnenaiice 2 | 
ee | 
’ ~ . , | 
CO-OPERATORS FESTIVAL 
SUNDAY, MAY 20TH, 1928, BEGINNING AT 10 A. M. } 
ULMER PARK, foot of 25th Ave., Brooklyn | | 
PROGRAM | 
tase Sports: 
te athletic contest, open to all vembers of the co-operative organiza- | 
ay, Program include 
2 y race for men, women and children | 
x ) and 1500 meters running 
+ °) Sbotput | 
4 a jump | 
. @igable prizes given on al! events. j 
| 3 P.M. Greétings: Neal Kruth, chairman 
f Singing: Associated and women’s choruses of New York and Brooklyn | 
» @nited Workers Co-operative Singing Soc Bronx; Workers of Consumers Co- 
wperative Services, Irvine P Branch. | 
Mesic: Brooklyn Finnish Workers Club Band, United Workers Co-operative 
Mandolin Orchestra | 
Festival 
Impressions | 
im Cartoons: Henry Askeli 
Pictures | 
Views: Co-operative Organizatior in Greater New York 
al 
Novelty Brooklyn Junior Co-operators | 
New York Young Progressive | 
Calisthenics: Associated sport and athietic clubs of Brooklyn, Bronx, New | 
York, gesaica, Mariners Harbor and Jersey City | 
hi sents: Complete food service all day. Plenty of eats and drinks. | 
while being the season's first outdoor event, is also Greater New 
ue entertainment. It is a review ®f the co-operative forees in | 
and vicinity 
: From Times Square or Union Square take/B. M. T. subway. | 
26th Avenue Station. From there it is only }wo minutes waik 
ae rd I 
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be the topic of Rev. 
Bronx Free Fellowship, Monday evening, 


lp. M. 
meeting at’8 o’clock. 
under the auspices of the War Resisters 


|May 14th, at the Co-Operative League 

| House, 167 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. 
Following Dr. Land’s speech will be 

open discussion. Admission is free and 


he meeting is scheduled to bégin at 8:30 
sharp. There will be a business 
The lecture is held 


moat 
re CH k '| COMPARE GOODS, AND PRICES League. 
e C. Heinicke 1499 Third Ave 70 Avenue A ” SE Oa 
ee | 9s . The é 
MS Oiled Square, New York, Room 809 ||| net. sith & 85th Sts. Bet. 4th & Sth Sts, ve pee a gare oe ge A od 
; Phens Stuyvesant 1631 | wees tSt OOF? one 18 Hoover. The A. F. of L. unions are for 
; ew Yor ity ew Yor y Smi are . 7 
 @hiee States and Foreign Patents Open Eves., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. Smith. ‘The farmers are for Lowden. | 
| fu@ Prete Marks; 22 Years’ Experi- _ SUNDAYS CLOSED The Socialist Party is for the working 
<@mee; Moderate Prices; Registered Special Ladies’ Attendant . class. Where do you stand? 
J United States and Canada SSRN AS ON ‘— 
The Socialist Party seeks to unite all 
MAX V WOLFE | useful workers in political action to wrest 
Patent Attorney, , 
S HERZOG ie tee ee political power from their enemies. — If 


they are united next November, who will 
| be 
| United States? 


President and Vice-President of the 





Cheer-Up Tea Party and 
Entertainment 


given by 
SOCIALIST PARTY, 
7th A. D. of the Bronx 
at their headquarters 
4215 THIRD AVE, the BRONX 
For the Benefit of the Striking Miners 
SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 12th, 
at 8:30 
Admission 25c¢ 
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| 
tie . 
| Open Discussion 


Auspices: WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE || 


Rev. LEON LAND 


of the Bronx Free Fellowship 
will speak down-towr on 
“HOW TO PREVENT 
NEXT 
Vonday. Evening, May 14 
at 8:30 P.M. sharp 
at the 
CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE 
167 W. 12th St., N.Y.C. 
(14th St. Station—7th Ave. Subway) 
Admission Free 
Business Meeting at 8:00 P.M. 
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“The Religion Superior to Both | 


| response to man’s most delicately deter- | 


“ the Rivoli, but “Ramona” was booked| been sweeping gains by the Socialist 
David Belasco has acquired what he | instead. ates have 
as well as to the mature. Some | considers the most important play pro- beg tage ed ‘au ee ee 

| plays are fixed on one of these levels; | duced on the Continent this season in This week Roxy presents “Hangman’s for the first time in their history 
| Shakespeare—for easy instance of the | “Thunder in the Air by Robins Millar, | House,” one of Don Byrne’s fascinating Socialist majorities to their local govern- 
| contrary—gives the swift melodramatic } now at the Duke of York’s Theatre in|novels of old Ireland, starring Victor | ing bodies, and this despite a most virul- 
ene ae s alc! -ondon. Its premiere has caused more |McLaglen, Hobart Bosworth, and June | : e slander and misrepre- 

story that holds the child, the poetry and| :omment in Europe than any production | Collyer; ent campaign of § aNigeae 


the moral triumph that win the adoles- | 
cent, the wide philosophy and deep in- 
| sight that engage the adult. The most en- 
during dramas combine the three ap- | 
peals, the most popular hold to the first 
two stages. Mystery plays, comedies that 
attain long runs, content themselves with 
quick-moving plots, with obvious emo- 
tions, with conventional moral awards. 


“him” is a play of which the appeal 
is wholly to the adult, the mature sensi- | 
| tivity. There is not one mood of it, one | 
| wave of its cresting that does not demand 
an alert intelligence, live with the prob- 
lems confronting the minds of today, and | 
an emotional subtlety and readiness of | 


| Belasco, and a theme contained in his 


}in 1915. 


of recent years. 
yackground, a subject very dear to Mr. 


way, “The Return of Peter Grimm,” one 
of the outstanding artistic successes of 
Mr. Belasco’s career. 


The play has a psychic | cent 
“Venetian Nights,” 


and another of Roxy’s magnifi- 
stage productions, 
with a cast of two} 


and complete 


Luna Park Silver Jubilee 


sentation by the capitalist press. 
| Which had majorities before have re- 
hundred. | tained them handsomely. 


tary by-elections steadily rises, 


Those 


“The Socialist vote in the Parliamen- 
and there 


The heart of Coney Island opens this | . . . 
Saturday night to gladden the hearts of |C@n be no doubt that Ramsay \pinc- 
thousands of pleasure seekers for the | Donald will once more be Prime Minister 


Jean Hersholt, Universal star, left the 
Danish stage to go into pictures because |; 


wenty-fifth season. 


In commemoration | of Great Britain in 1929. 


Whether he 


the play producers demand that he enact |,¢ pyna Park’s Silver Jubilee. it rs|_. ee 
mily the role of Christ, in which part he fifty ol a fun poet ong ee ge | will manage a majority over both the 
2ecame renowned. ‘oh - ever-thrilling “Battle of Chateau-Thier- | capitalist parties is very doubtful, yet 
Sintes pnp . SS ry”; “Mile Sky Chaser,” the speediest,| nothing is more certain than that our 

aves > WwW anis ‘ ~ | swiftest, < afest ride thr - 
ment asked him to take charge its ex- rt hon anes 3 pote MP Pgh ny poet | party will be the strongest single — 
; Luna’s f ; > 


hibit at the San Francisco World’s Fair 
He comes from a Copenhagen 
family who were distinguished on the 
Danish and European stages for several | y, 
generations. Cc 

In the past five years Hersholt has 


in Coney Island; 


Shooting the Rapids 2| 


in. the British House of Commons. 





brand new thriller; the Pit, the funny | look to our American comrades to show 
house, and pd oo ia which gives | their mettle on their side of the Atlantic 
ou many chills and thrills. Free con-|, : ” 

erts and dancing will continue as pop- | in the coming Presidential fight. 

ular attractions this season 


| ready to give to it a mind aware of iis 


WAR™ ° 


woman—including the maid is looked on 
askance after an escapade, Dot alone is 
exempt from the general thought. 
| think her above suspicion; 
| that the exclusion is an insult; 
her 


=i A RR Sree a 


played roles in which his age varied 


mined acts and attitudes. To one who is' .rom twenty-five to eighty-five 


Carpet Workers On Strike 














His native government, which regards 
him as one of Denmark's most famous 
: . | 

men, has officially requested him to | 
make a visit there in the near future in | 


throbbing with the 
battling | 


world and its age, 
multiplex relations of our time, 


stimulation? One of them, having an- 
nounced his Intention to quit reviewing 
“because ten years is enough’—as though 
boredom or sterility came from mere flow 
of time—continues this season to pour 


Boat,” will not return to the Coast until | 
he has taken testis of more prospects. 
Pollard’s decision to remain here opens 
the way for one man and one, girl to 
become stars overnight. It is an unusual 
opportunity in view of the fact that he 


a 


' a , ires neither previous experience on| bush. Branches should make immediate ° 
blase pseudo-cleverness upon plays that | Peau | ty 
t ) > oe J , . J . “ 
deserve less personal labeling. Or do the | he screen nor a re cognized name. arrangements for wide distribution of nsurance ce ’ 
. te leaflet t mav be obtained in quan- 4 
reviewers feel that there are no mem- Edmund Meisel, ‘who has just sent his | this ae 1 x ae " Se - statins INCORPORATED 
3 . ee . riging 4 . lj The |tities at low rates from the Socials 
bers of their reading public capable of original music score for ‘ ‘Berlin, m 
attaining and maintaining the heights | Symphony of a Big City” to the Fifth | Action Committee, 31 Union Square, or Main Office: 227 E. 84th St., N. ¥. 


Avenue Playhouse, has aiso sent along an p 
admonition > 


the play demands? Unwilling or unable P 
“Only the closest cooperation between | ‘ 


to take the drama on its own plane, these 





‘ riewers are quickly baffled; they | the musicians and the film-maker, as | —— b that the assessments amounts to 10 
lapsing revie “eo are quickly | jtation or | Well as the exhibitor and director of the | | r ‘a cents for each hundred dollars of in- 
rationalize their feeling as irr ~ | orchestra, can result in a sincere piece | | FALK DW ORKI Assessments will be received 
boredom, condescend to what is too far| of art. . at the following places: 
above them, and substitute for an anal-/ “I have written for the abstract film, - i] Fo ffice, 227 

| ‘Berlin, the Symphony of a Big-City,” a | &.Company | MANHATTAN:—Main O , 


ysis y t ce eneral con- 
oar Gey const mete. 8.6 | rhythmic composition which gives a con- | 


demnation. In this way, while “him” ) tinuous speed and buovancy of tempo to 
has had quick rally of understanding | the film. The music is rhythmical and 
friends, who knows how many Vital dra-| does not rely > eo See rs a 

; > ( y /¢ colour 
mas more quickly pass to untimely and See be lite he I wy ~Bermorned 
and undeserved oblivion? lof the themes only allows strong metro- 
nomic beats or forte passages to occur at 


| 





Leaflet On Subways 


thus 
type and illustrated. It 


McAlister 


arty 


| Philadelphia, Pa.—Wilton Carpet Co. 
oady For Brane shes | has applied for an injunction against 


Re 


scleatanaies ‘ 0 5 have been on strike 
our hydra-headed maladjustments, “him”! order to receive several! distinguished | ‘The Socialist Action Committee cp] Pees sey oo cieeed eae called 
is a challenge and a delight. , medats which have been awarded him. | »inted a large quantity of leaflets on the | 
<7 si situat witt t f j the union leaders into his private offices 
Are the reviewers of the daily press un-| Harry Pollard, Universal director, who transit si < ly Beas netonape: we _ | on Feb. 21 and told them to tear up 
able to rise to the keen intellectual and nae, Sean pare a pot Eg ra ; Pe . oe I an peteng - bP their union books in his presence or 
P edt we : - | See leafle 1as een widely quote i , g ony 
raped teen Pap pane dd he leading roles in his special productio n = | press, The Times calling it the most | leave the shop forever. The strike fol- 
‘are they too bored with life to enjoy the a F oe) “Ss i ee .. . | lowed. 
y Edna Ferber’s popular novel sho telling criticism of Mayor Walker issued 


in large 


rrr wr wm mw er we www rrr rrr 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire 


It is a six page leaflet, 
was written by 
Louis Waldman, 
S. Raushen- 


far. 


committee including 
Coleman and H. 





headquarters in the Rand School, 


fast 15th street. 





Notice is hereby given to all the mem- 








| 

| 

| 

| 

| ) surance. 


East 84th St., from the 9th 
of April to 26th of May, in- 
clusive. 

BROOKLYN :—Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave., April 18th 
to May 12th, inclusive. 


} 
| 


570 Seventh Avenue 


. 
Public Accountants | 
| 
| 

Longacre 7214-7215 

























WHO IS HAPPY? | | the various peaks of the film Lyrical NEW YORK LONG ISLAND CITy:—In the hall 
“The Happy Husband”, at the Em-| portamentos (sex ang ality ) have to be of the Long Island City Turn- 
t th rhythm!” 
pire * ‘hears, an excellent cast headed | j avoided. Just rhy » TAytNY ? verein, Broadway and 44th St., 
by Billie Burke carries Harrison Owen's! folowing an exhaustive search for Members of Accountants’ Union ? May 14, 15, 16 and 17th. 
pleasant comedy to delightful fulfilment.| someone to play the role of Tarzan in = | }BRONX:— -At 4215 Third Ave. 
heme is xpectation, | Univer al’s cha play “Tarzan the Oa - : 
ae See One Set See ! ts | Mighty,” Frank Merrill, serial star and ‘ corner Tremont Ave., May 18th 
among those to whom the yous aaah | chuatapton athlete, has been selected for BROOKLYN ; to May 24th, inclusive. 
of feminine psychology give playful hours; | the role “Tarza the Migh ty” is a un % 
jfor Dot Rendell objects to being taken|adaptation of Fdgar Rice Burrough’s LABOR LYCEUM } Payments may be made in all 
for granted by everybody, including | POP'Her “rhe peere ‘? vin shortly be = ae ay ee \ offices mentioned above except 
her husband. Indeed, when every other into production under the direction of || Large and small hall suitable for all oc- Manhattan, ,from 10. A. M. to 6 


Jack Nelson. 
Michael Mindlin, managing director of | 
the Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, an- | 
nounces plans for the construction of a 
motiort-picture studio to be devoted en- 
tirely to experimental, Oh ogg and the 
ape ef unusual fi a 
Paris 


(stud des ona ing: stin 


They 
she insists 
they put 
“beneath suspicion.” Are all her 
eminine charms so wholly spent? 

We shall see! - And’ im she. complica- 











casions and meetings at reasonabie rentals. 


P. M. Saturday up to 1 P. M. 

The Main Office, Manhattan, 9 
|)A. M. to6 BP. M. Saturday till 1 
P. M. Open Monday night until 
+8 o'clock. 


j THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. }: 


ila i i i i a i i i hi i i i lal 


STAGG 3842 


243-247 EAST 84th 8ST. 
Labor Temple ance = 


ede Ed {onal Assoctats 
Library open al 1 to 10 p.m. 


gai for 1 ee ortavements aid 
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eration of the subways because that was the cheap- 
est way. It ts the only way to keep the five-cent 
fare. The Socialists are proved right. They knew 
more about the workings of utilities than the others. 
They can be counted on to do the job the way it 
should be done because they are the only ones who 
really believe in it. The others simply use it for 
election purposes. The Socialists it in spite 
of elections. 
4. The City must take over its moun subways by 
paying for them only 15 per cent, more than 
the actual money put into them instead of paying 
interest on—more than was actually put into them. 
It should operate them through its own especially 
created New York Subway Authority on which the 
workers would have representation together with 
the subway riders. New subway construction should 
be paid for in part by taxing the business property 
especially benefitted. As it is now the humblest 
shop hand on the East Side is putting mone y into 
the pocket of the real estate speculator whose hold- 


use 


o Is Responsible For This St 


(Continued from Page 1) 





THE NEW LEADER 








Steal? 


ings on Eighth avenue have jumped 300 per cent. 
As a matter of course the men’s own union should 
be recognized and collective bargaining with it es- 
tablished. 
Under this plan improvements in scrvice can be 
made promptly and all the millions of dollars in- 
stead of going to the company will go to ourselves. 
The Untermyer Report is authority for the state- 
ment that a unified subway system, charging a 
fve-cent fare, can be made to pay a profit in place 
of the $13,000,000 loss which the City now incurs 
annually, and in place of the $43,000,000 which the 
Interborough will shortly charge in increased fares. 
This is an issue of national importance. What 
Tammany and the courts did to the City of New 
York, other political machines of both parties and 
the courts have done and will do to all our public 
utilitics. Build the one party that stands for your 
interests. ; 
VOTE THE SOCIALIST TICKET. 
JOIN THE SOCIALIST PARTY. 








| SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 








the com lef the Manhattan Shore. 
With the g contest, the songs, 
the baseball game, and the Yipsels, all 
contributing te a perfect day, ‘twas no 
wonder that the event was glorious. 

The board of Directors of” the Y. P. 
S. L. Publishing Association will meet on 
Saturday, May 12, 7 p. m. sharp, at 
the Rand School. 


Manhattan Seniors 


Circle Six will meet this Sunday at 
Pp. m. Ettie Frauenglass will give 
some readings and recitations of poetry, 
together with an appreciation of certain 
selections. 


ities in the United States.” Discussion 
and after the Educational meeting, dan- 
cing will follow. On May 20, Seymour 
Goodman will speak on “Kropotkin, His 
Life and Work.” On May 27 a social 
evening will be held. You are invited to} 
attend. No admission charge. 
Circle 8 

On Saturday, May 12, we will estehente' 
our sixth anniversary with a Strawberry y | 
Festival. A few features are a spot- 
‘ight strawberry pie-eating contest; aes- | 
thetic dancers, flying post, etc. All Yip- | 
sels and friends are urged to come and | 
ave a good time. | 
Brooklyn Circle 2 
McAlister Coleman, the fighting | 
straphanger, will address the Youth Ral- 
'y on the Sevent-Cent Slug Peril con- | 
fronting the New York Sardine. | 
Members of the League are invited to| 
attend the Yipsel mass meeting to be! 
yeld at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, | 
Sunday, May 13, at 8:00 p. m. Alice 
Cohen-Altman, Lester Shulman, Julius 
Umansky, Morris Novik and many other | 
vrominent members have been asked to} 





(Continued from page 4) 
MANHATTAN 
3—i5—10th A, D. 


May 18, at the home of Dr. E. Ingerman, | lis. 
27 Washington Square. North. Import- | mings. 
ant business will be the nomination of | evening, May 14. 


This Commi 


Assembly District. Framk Rosenfarb. The 
|campaign Committee vonsists of the fol- 
lowing: H. Kruchkow, J. Handler, W 
This branch will met Friday evening, | Berkowitz, L. eiblitz, A. Mostoff. H. Mal- 
S. Shapiro, Rose Brody, 


Tt is expected that a 


BROOKLYN 


qe and Bristol street. 

>. Goldberg and others. 
Cc. Cum- 
tte will meet Monday | ind 20th avenue. 
Brown and others. 


Friday, May 11th, 8 p. m.—Pitkin ave- 
Speakers, Louis 


Tuesday, May 15th, 8 o. m.—64th street 
Speakers, Ethelred 


delegates to the State Convention andj very energetic campaign will be con- 
of candidates for Congress, State Senate | ducted throughout the Eighth Congres-|and Ralph avenues. 


Brown, Simon Sarasohn. 


Thurtday, May 17th, 8 p. m.—Sutter 
Speakers, Ethelred 


and Assembly. 
4th A. D. 


The next meeting will be held Wed-. 


nesday, May 16, at the East Side Sociél 
Center, 204 East Broadway. 
of delegates to the State Convention will 
be considered as well as other important 
matters. Harry Ulanoff, Louis D. Lieb- 
erman and Julius Green were clected at 
the last meeting to take charge of open 
air meetings. 
14—15—16th A. D. 

This branch will meet Saturday, May 
12, at 8:30 p. m., in the headquarters, 
241 East 84th street. The pr.acipal busi- 


ness will be the nomination of delegates | 


to the State Convention and candidates 
for Congress, State Senate and Assembly. 
Harlem Branches 

An enrolled voters meeting has been 
arranged for Friday evening, May 18, in 
the East Harlem Socialist Educational 
Center, 62 East -06th street. Letters 
will invite Socialist enrolled voters in part 
of the 15th and all of the 17-18-20th 
Assembly Districts. Speakers are Wm.) 
M. Feigenbaum and Louis Waldman. 


19—2Iist A, 
Street meetings are being held in the 
Negro section of Upper Harlem. An 


effort will be made to obtain memibers 
for our branch and to lay the ground- 
work for an intensive campaign during 


the Fall. 
BRONX 
Centra! Branch 

The Central Branch will meet Tuesday 
May 15, 8:20 p. m., at the Headquarters, | 
1167 Boston Road. Esther Friedman has 
been invited to give her impressions of 
the National Convention and the yoo 
campaign. Enrolled voters in the 4th J 
D. will be invited. 

5th A. D. | 

A mass meeting will be held by this 
branch Priday, May 11, at the Freeman | 
Mansion, 1243 Southern Boulevard, 8 p.! 
m. Speakers are Esther Friedman and | 
Henry Fruchter. 

8th A. D. 

A well attended meeting was held last 
week. Nominaticns were made for del- 
egates to the State Convention. In the 
near future a meeting will be held with 
enrolled voters who are not residents of 
the Amalgamated Houses. 

3rd A. D 


A well attended meeting of enrolled 
voters and other citizens was held last’ 
Friday evening and a score of applica- 
tions were obtained. Jacob Panken de- 
livered a very effective address. There 
are several applications on hand for the 
formation of a Third A. D: Branch. The 
next meeting will be held Friday evening, 


May 18, at the Martinque Mansion, 
156th and Beck streets. Esther Fried- | 
man will be the speaker. 

ith 


A Russian Piroshke party and enter- 
tair aent will be held Saturday, 
12, 8:30 p. m., at the headquarters of 
the Socialist Party Branch Seven Bronx, 
4215 Third avenue, corner Tremont ave- 
nue. 

Proceeds will go towards 
fund of the striking miners in Penn- 
syvlania, Ohio and Illinois. Admission 
fe is 25 cents. All Brony Socialists and 
sympathizers are urged to come and 
bring their friends. Help make this af- 
fair a financial and moral success. 

BROOKLYN 
2—9—16th A. D. t 

A joint meeting of the members of the 
six branches was held last Sunday morn- 
ing at the Boro-Park Labor Lyceum. It 
was urprisingly well attended and a very 
spirited discussion took place relative 


the relief 


to the organization of the Campaign. 
Samuel Stodel. was Chairman, Charles 
Kanowitz, Secretary. The following rec- 
omendations for nominations were 


made and the City Executive Committee | 
informed. Congress, Eighth District, Wil- | 5 
liam Karlin; State Senator, Fourth Dis-' r 
trict, Win. M. Feigenbaum; Assemblyman, | 

Sixteenth District, Samuel Stodel; Ninth! s 
Asembly District, Rose Brody: 


Nomination | 


play is “Our Betters.” 


May in ) 
and sympathizers will be invited to at- 
tend. 
will be present and a branch wili be or- | 
ganized. 


ganization meeting will be held in 
Workmen's Circle Center, 158 Beach 85th 
street, 
8:30. 

-|the 5-6 A. D., 
sides in this district, has obtained more | 


be sent 
sympathizers residing in Rockaway Park =~ 
Rockaway Beach, Hammels, and Far a at vear was after due deliberation. 
away. 


City Organization and the 


Second : Brown. 


sional District. 
| 16th A. D. 

_Last Saturday evening, a social and 
/<utertainment was held by this Branch. 
\It was the first of a number of affairs 
| Planned by this Branch. A very en- 
| joyable evening was had. Miss Stodel 
sang several songs. August Claessens 
delivered a short talk, told some stories. 
The crowd made merry until the early 
hours of the morning. Special mention 
should be made of the members who 
came from the 18-23 and Coney Island | 
Branehes. Their presence was highly ap- | 


preciated. 
18th A. D. 


Bristol street. 








The Young People’s 
Department 





Brockwocd Labor College 


was attended by Julius Umansky, El! 
Coher., Reba Pushkoff, 0 v2: vo 
; i itzer and Manny Switkes, as frater- 

Plans are all set for @ big meeting of on delegates. Dr. Saposs officiated as 
enrolled voters Friday evening, May 18, | casein in Mr. Muste’s absence. A gooc 
in the Rockaway Mansion, 695 Rockawey | nortion of the first session was devotec 
avenue. A. I. Shiplacoff snd — to the nature of the unions entitled tc 
Goldberg will speak as well as give a | delegates 
report on the recent National Convention. = ret being trade unior, would not 
At Friday's meeting, May, 11, Gilbert R. be given official representation, but were 
Sackman will speak on “Labor Saving | invited as fraternal delegates. 
Machinery as an Aid to Employment.” “+h. program continued with talk on 
Everybody is cordially invited. The |. young Workers in Industry, by Tom 
warm weather is almost upon us and Tippet, Economics Instructor. Then Lef- 
the first uutdoor meeting will be held kowitz of the Teachers’ Urion spoke on 
on the corner of Ralph and Sutter ave-'j-ciclation effecting conditions of young 
nues, Thursday evening, May 17. Eth-| woers. The evening session was de- 
elred Brown will start the ball rolling | voted to talks and discussions by C. Mil- 
with the assistance of Sy Sarasohn aS) jer and others on young workers in the 


Chairman. various industries. 
12th A. D. The Sunday session featured a talk by 
Good news. After several years Of Dr Saposs, who disoussed the methods 
inactivity in this section an effort iS | jseq by French Youth to organize the 


being made to re-organize a_ branch. young workers into trade unions. How- 
Thanks to the energetic work of G. Jell- | gyer the real value of this conference 
!ema, Frank and Sadie Smith and Harry! was minimized due to the tactics of the 
D. Laidler, a brarich will be organized. | communists who insisted upon turning 
A meeting is being arranged in the home| ‘he discussions to their own channel: 
of Comrades Sieith. Socialist enrolled | and who disturbed at every step. 
| Voters and sympathizers will be invited. * * * 
23rd Carnegie Hall 

Y. P. S. L. members turned out in ful: 
force at the Carnegie Hall meeting, Tues- 
day night. They did their bit to helr 
yut the meeting across. It is hoped tha 
responses will continue and ever 
The increasec 


Branch meetings continue to be ex- 
cellently attended. The meeting last 
|Monday night brought in six new niem- 
bers. Matters pertaining to the campaign 
were acted upon. It was decided to hold | 


| Such 
a joint meeting with the 5-6 Assembly zrow among our members. 
the question of 


District members on activity in the Socialist Party gives ow 
Congressional and Senatorial nomina-| membership an opportunity to show it 
tions. On Monday evening, May 14, | 3trength and worth 

Louis Waldman will visit this Branch * * # 


and on May 25 a theatre party will be! 
held at the Henry Miller Theatre. The 
Members are work- 
ing hard to make this affair a success. 
The proceeds will go to the Sunday 
School Fund. 
QUEENS COUNTY 
New S6ranches 

Two new branches are being organized 
in Queens County, One at Sunnyside— 
Woodside and the other at Rockaway 
Beach. The meeting in Sunnyside wil) 


Yipsel May Day Message 

Julius Umansky delivered his seconc 
‘alk over WEVD. This time the genera 
character and purpose of the Y. P. S. L 
was the subject of his talk with especia 
»mphasis on the value to the individuak 
| of his affiliation with this organizatior 
during his impressionable years. The 
»ecasion was the May Day celebratior 
when youth throughout the world playec 
in exceedingly important part. 

HE * 


be held Monday evening. May 14 at | New England Convention 
8:30 in the home of Edward Levinson The Young People’s Socialist League o 
3924 44th street, Sunnyside. There is} New England held a successful conven 


tion at Fitchburg, on April 28th and 29th 
which was attended by 30 accredited anc 
fraterral delegates. The convention wa 
called to order by district secretary Anite 
Ginsburg and was addressed by Alfrec 
| Baker Lewis, Aarne J. Parker, Nationa 
| Secretary of the Y. P. S. L. and Savelr 
Syrjala, a member of the Y. P. S. L. Na- 
‘ional Executive Committee. After th 
addresses and the various committees hac 
been elected, the convention adjournec 
and the delegates attended an entertair- 
ment arranged by the local circle. 

Sunday was a busy day. The educa 
ional committee’s report was explainec 
dy Louis Rabinovitz, chairman. An out 
| line of educational work for the comin; 
Spccia 
features of the program include the or 
garization of public: speaking clesses | 
train speakers, the organization of stud 
classes, and the establishing of a Yipsc 
| speakers bureau. 

Resolutions were passed against 


quite a colony of party members living 
this section and the enrolled voters 


A represenative of the City Office | 


Rockaway Beach 
On Friday evening, May 11, an or- 


the | 


Hammels, Rockaway Beach at 
Israel Braverman, a member of 
Kings County, who re-| 


han a dozen applications. Letters will | : 
inviting enrolled voters and | 


James Oneal, editor of the New 
Leader, will be present in behalf of the 
party. * 


STREET MEETINGS chil: 





osha MANHATTAN | labor, compulsory military training ir 
Saturday, May 12th, 8 p. :n.—137th | 2ublic schools and colleges, and war. On 
treet and 7th avenue, Speaker, Ethel-'| "esolution pledges both moral and finan 
ed Brown. | tial assistarce to the textile strikers o 
Wednesday, May 16th, 8 p. m.—137th | New Bedford. The Yipsels were partic 
treet and 7th avenue. Speaker, Ethelred | ilarly urged to support The New Leade: 


| by subscribing to it themselves and help 
— | ing to get subscriptions for it. 





May Day Greetings 


No. 343 Red Banner Branch of the Workmen’s 


. ' Sick and Death 
1644 Genesee Street, 


Meets at LABOR 
Tuesday of Each Month 


Frank Crosswaith, organizer of thr 
Pullman Porters’ Union, addressed th: 
|convention, reviewing the struggles o 
menkind to gain religious freed®m, poli 
‘tical freedom and to free the Negro rac 
from chattel slavery, but he said we fac: 
the greatest struggle of emarcipatin; 
man from economic slavery. The inspir 
ing address was greeted by a round of! 
anplause. Frank Manning, a member o 


Benefit Fund 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 


LYCEUM HALL 
Edward Felsman, Secretary 








the Boston circle who is aiding the Nev 









When You Buy 


Cloth Hats 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 







| Bedford textile strikers, told of the con 


ditions that caused the strike. He saic 
that the workers were 100 per cen 
| behind the strike. 

The following officials were elected 


District secretary, Anita Girsburg; Dis 
trict organizer Louis Rabinovitz: Distric 
Committee: Alice Hekkala, Louis Glad 


Friday, May 18th, 8 po. m.—Pitkin and 
Speakers to be announced. 


The conference of the Brookwood Col- 
lege at Irving Plaza, May 5th and 6th 


It was decided that the Y. P. 


speak. The Current Events Group has 
geen coming along favorably due to the 
emendous interest shown by the mem- 
ders. Because of the mass meeting Tues- 
day evening, the Economic and political 
Philosopny Group has postponed its meet- 
ing until Tuesday evening, May 15. The 
meetings are held at Lester Shulman’s 
hause, 1336 Lincolm Place. At the League 
Hike the Circle lived up to its reputation | 
of being the most represented Cirele at | 
any League function. All had a splendid | 
time. The Dramatic Group will start | 
work on two new plays. Don’t forget | 
3unday evening, May 13, at 8 p. m. 
Bronx Circles | 
Sunday, May 13, Eddie Feferholz, ihe} 
felegaté to the Brookwood Labor Youth | 
Sonference will report to a joint neeting 
of Circles One and Four. Similar joint | 
neetings are to be considered by the | 
nembers. Every other week, the mect- 
ngs will be heid out doors. 
° Bronx Bulletin 
The Bronx Bulletin is still going 
3trong. Since its establishment in Feb- 
‘uary, 1927, 33 numbers have been is- 
sued. The Boro Committee will- continue 
0 publish it until the League publica- 
sion has been firmly established. If nec- ; 
‘ssary fits publication will continue after | 
hat timie. 
The Boro Committee held its Second 
4nnual Declamation Contest at 1167 
Boston Road. Six prizes were awarded. 
There were separate Senior and Junior 
Sroups, each competing for a first, sec- 
ognd, and third prize. The announce- 
nent of outdoor activities for the rest of 
he summer by the Boro Committee will 
yppear shortly. 
The City Office would greatly appre- 
tiate the immediate settlement for the | 
7innish reception tickets that had been 
taken by some of the active comrades 
vho apparently have become invalids. 
lease return tickets or the equivalent. 


Juniors 

The new Junior Central Committee 
yas elected the Executive Committee 
srael Rotkin, Meyer Diamond, Morris 
<raemer, Ben Horowitz, Harold Raskin. | 
Che meeting started promptly, and with- 
n the space of an hour the standing, 
ommittees were elected, the Executive 

Jommittee met, reports were given and 2 

pecial Constitutional Committee was 

selected. 





























Lillian Kaplan will conclude | 
her “History of Cooperative Commun- | 


|| Bonnaz 









































THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


Unions to Protect the a Fe Rights of the 
Unions and Their Mem. 
S. John Bleck, Attermey and Counsel, 
225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 
-Board of Delegates meet at the 





The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


S&S West 16th Street, New York City , 
Telephone Chelsea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROPP, Secretary-Treastrer A+ 





Temple, 243 East 84th Street, New York 
4 month 

















City, on the last Saturday of each 
at 8:00 P.M. 





| 
A Cooperative Organization of Labor | | 
| 
' 
} 
| 
| 
| 








WORKERS! | 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers 


Always Look WAITERS & 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union - 
LOCAL NO. 10, L. L. G. W. U. * 

Office 231 East 14th Street — -— — — — — Telephone Algonquin 3293 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION a 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager ‘ 








* Waitresses’ Union 
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LAR. 162 E. 23rd Street || PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 . 

Gramere | BROOKLYN, N. Y. , 
oan rar ra oo 2 Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 4 
President. || Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn = 
LOUIS RUBINFELD, | ABRAHAM AZLANT, President = 
Sec’y-Treasurer. } & JAFFE, are poe nt # J. L. Lie 9 2 aa hid 

} |. FPEINST zecording Cc” y- 3 A WIT 
ef and te ‘Thursday M. ARKER, Financial Sec-’. 200 Tapscote St., Brooklya — ee 8 
at Beethoven 
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9 s 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. -A. 
Gneukw Boards Meéts Every Thursday 
the Amalgamated Temple 
11- po Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


11-18 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR | _ 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. : 
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JACOB ENGELMAN W. BLACK, | 
Rec. Sec’y. Fin. Sec’y. 














HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M O. & B. W. of N. A. 
175 E. B'way. Orchard 5259 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD }» 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA r 
611-671 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. Telephones: Spring -7600-1-2-3-@ 























Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Tress. : 
AL. GRABZL, President t 
L. ROsK, J. a a praciet ore 
nager. ' : 
a... NaF Beenie he ee NEW YORK JOINT BOARD : 
/ a oe 8 9 * e 
BUTCHERS’ UNION | International Pocketbook Workers Union 
; Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor hin 
Local 174, A. M.c. &, B. Ws of N. A. p> ah ngeenggg ra ~o* 
Labor Temple, 243 E. Sith St. Room 1% 11 WEST 18TH STREET, N. Y. Phone Chelsea 3084 i ; 
Regular meetings every ist and 3rd CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN A. 1. SHIPLACOFF 
Sunday at 10 A. M. Chairman Secretary-Treasurer Manager 





Employment Bureau open every day at 
6 P. M. 














GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, P. D. & P. A. 
Office and er actbiet at Astoria Hall, 
62 East 4th St. Phone Dry Dock ee 
Regular Meetings every bi at 8 P. 

ype itd KAPLAN PETE PP, 
Presider Re ec. Cr 











Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 24 ¥ 


Cloth s.«., Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office. 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 





Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Sire et 1¢ Wisconsin 1270 * 
Executive Board mee Tu even 

oven Langer ans iL. &. GCLDBERG * NATHA OR ALEX ROSS 
airman Ex. Rec. Sec’ Man y Treas. : 
ORGANIZERS: i. & GOLDBERG, MAX GOoD M. AN, A. MENDELOWITZ he 





GARRET BRISCOE, J. eg 





Vice-Pre in. Sec 
JACOB RAPPAPORT AARON RAPPAPORT 
Bus. Agent Treasurer. 














United Neckwear Makers’ Union | | 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 7032 


Joint Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
night at 7:30 o'clock, in th 


INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the Amcrican Federation of Labor 


8 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel. Hunters Point 6 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General, Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General See’y-Treas, 





“_ Is FELDHEIM, ee 








GOTTESM 
7 D. BERGER 
LOUIS FUCHS, "Bus. Agent. 
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Embroiderers 
UNION, LOCAL 66, L. L.. G. W. U. 

7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


A. C. W. of A. m4 “Big Four” 
Office: 44 Bast 12th Street Stuyesant 5566 7 
(a 
Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Street 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 P. M. in the ofe - 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas 








Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 












































































































































| Sdgar Nimmer, Laila Wahter and Frank 
Manning. Edwin Hill, of Gardner, wa: 
| elected atHletic director and Esther Lev- 
enberg and Laila Wehter were electec 
| auditors. 
New York City 

IMPORTANT 

The Socialist Party and the Rand 


and Caps 




















School will cooperate to conduct a spe- | 
| cial class for campaign speakers. This | 
slass, open only to party members and 





WHEN YOU BUY 


FELT or WOOL HATS 


| Yipsels, will meet on Tuesdays, 7:30 to | 
{20 p. m., from May 22 to July 24. Each | 
evening there will be two periods, the 
| first devoted to study of subject matter 
l the second to instruct prospective speak- 
ers on particular points. The first hour 
will be visited by well-known comrades 
with Algernon Lee in charge: the sec- 





ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR 3g 
THIS LABEL © —* 
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yd under the guidance of August Cla- 
essens. The fee is $4.00, three of which 
will be returned if eighty per cent of the 
Sessions are attended; otherwise the re- 





Circle 3 LEON HATTAB, NATHAN REISEL, | 
For the past few weeks this Bronx om Manages Secretary-Treasurer A GA Ty ERS 
Jircle has been devoting itself to an in- - —- MAL MATED LI I HOGRAPH 
re ae RS aus cart di’ coun OF AMERICA, NEW YORK LOCAL NO. 1 
: ; ox cel eto R , 205 WE iTH ST. ee 
vhich contained Laidler's “How America WHITE GOODS Omees: ee tee Py Rg Ay o Weltins Tae ; 
sives,” “What Is Industrial Democracy?” | $ ] ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLACE 
»y Thomas, and other L. I. D. pamphlets WORKERS U NION . ALBERT E. CASTRO, President beh y 
f a similar nature. The summer meet- Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. Patrick a .. Oe ome a eee es wae eile CO el, reds 
ngs will be purely literary. 117 Second Avente r . 
TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7. 
A. SNYDER, WERT ene Sens ee OP Rl REE - 
PANTS MAKERS’ Manager. ‘ 
| enn aeseedine Phone Watkins 9188 . 
| TRADE BOARD = || ————————— || NN. ¥. TYPOGRAPH- Leon m. BOUSE 
OF GREATER NEW YORK 3 C4 | President 4 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Aniorien Hebrew Actor s Union ICAL UNION i D. John Sullivan cust a 
Office; 175 E. ‘dway — rehard 1 - ; : ~~ », 5 
Board meets every enenaay evening at | Office, 31 Seventh Street, N.Y. Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St., N. Y. Jas. J. mee ‘adel 
ne ce i — 7 
All locals meet every Wednesday Phone Dry Dock 3360 Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Month a Theodore F. Douglas 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH, Manager | ‘ . SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOK! Organizer. - 
HYMAN NOVODOR, Secy.-Treas. REUBEN GUSKIN ~ > 
} Manager ae ce 
“Be x 94 1 >; 3 
Embroidery Workers’ | [NY Joint Board, Shirt & Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 
, AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
UNION, Local & EL. G. W. U. German Painters’ Unton Headquarters: 621 Broadway (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2209 
Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th | G. GOOZE, Manager H ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
Tuesda: the om 501 EB 161 LOCAL 199. BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
y, at the Office, § st St. |] ERS. DECORATORS & PAPERRANGERS Beard of Directors mect every Firet hird Monday. 
Melrose 17690 Regular Meetings Every Wednesday E’vg. cal 243—Executive Board n da 
Lo 
CARL GRABHER, President, | at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St rem Fs ae en At pore meets 7 a sre day. 
. AUGUST ELZE, President oca —Executive oarc se 3 ednesda@ 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager, | ALWIN BOETTINE ER, Secretary These meetings are heid in the Office of the Union be 
ve Sodan ee = 1564 Ave. A., Cc. : 
2 epee one a" FRANK WOLLENSOCK, ye pial on — 
243 E. 84th St ; ; ——_ | 
United Hebrew Trades a owen nate UNITED BROTH! RHOOD OF 
135 EA_? BROADWAY _-_- J . ° 
wo € » aye 
stort ist ‘and 3°@ Sontag, © P. a | Neckwe: - C atters’ Carnenters and Joiners of America 
Executive Boord sane day, 5:30 P. M, 4 € A LOCAL UNION NO. goR8 
M. TIGEL, Chairman Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. eadguarters in he Brook Lanor I 19 Willoughby Avenue 
M. WOLPERT, Vice-Chairman 7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 - Brookiy eth irs Ne by Reguiar every Monday ereniean every Gay 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of JOHN RALKETT, ALFRED ZIMMER GEO. W. SMITE, 
ante: enamel Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street ay renident Ree. Secretary 
- Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, PRANS? HOFFM JOHN THALER. SIDNEY PEARSE, 
President Rec. Sec'y Viec: President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 
+ , . A. bg ely J. Rosenzweig, 
Waterproof Garment Workers vice-P Fin eo a reas. nitions 
Union, Local 20, I. L. G.W. U. || | Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent aaa - ae 
{30 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 - —_—_—— —_ — r . " rer r . 
~ erates a FUR DRESSER’S UNION JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 
ISSER’S U? ) : q ; 
Dz. eat oO sae MEYER ee. Local 2, Int’rnat’] For Workers’ Union oie a ene ay Agnes Betophomm, hee ag yO 
6 Sec'y-Treas, Office and Headquarters, 949 Wil- ce an Sdquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long lslte y 
ae wre = ceoereaes loughby Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 fn Regular meetings ~— ~ey yo ‘ 
i A, A c en 
. Reg. Meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays JOHN W. CALLARAN, Finaneial Secretary. 
Joint Executive Committee M. REISS, President. WILLIAM MFHRTENS, di 
OF THE JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President. CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agen 
VEST MAKERS’UNION ||| SAMUEL MINDEL, Ree, Sec'y. 
— . + ALBERT HILL, Fin. See’ — alton = ee 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus: h Agent. 
Office 179 Bast Broadway ‘ . 
one rehar 6639 eee - —————— eo ; . . 
Meetings every ist and 3rd Wednesday Furrier’s +. Council 
overren N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL o - I. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. Lo 19% 11N a . 
} cal 101, 10 11 and 115 of 
ree eneee See CAP MAKERS THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of 0. & & @ 
ET LEE ET tae Say gee Cloth met, Cop one See Workers 28 W. 3ist Street Penn. 7938 | ~ 
~~ R- Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 p. m. 
I 21 AST 5th STREET 
See that Your Milk Man Wears wat why FT F- EDW. F. McGRADY, Manager 
The Council meets every Ist “and 3rd 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
Office: 208 W. 14th St., City. 
Local 584 meets on 3rd 


Thursday of the month at 
Beethoven Hall, 210 East 
Fifth St. Executive Board 
meets on the 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Wednesday 





JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Organizer 
8S. HERSHKOWITZ, M. GELLER | 
Organizers 
OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every Ist and 3rd 
aturda 
Executive Board meet 5 every Monday | 
All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street 


Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, 


JOHN 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin Sec’y. 


JINITED BROT RH 


OD OF 
CARPEN’ rE RS gmt JOINERS | 


OF AMERICA — LOCAL 2163 
New York. 
Regular meetings every Friday at 8 P. M 

A. HANNA, President. J. J. D-=fton, Vice President. W. J. CORDINER, Rec. feey. 
CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent 


Phone: 
RHINELANDER 3339 




















LOCAL NO. 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Office open daily except Mondays 
Regular meeti 
WILLIAM WEINGERT. President 
CHARLES WEBER, Vice-President 
SAMUEL POTTER, Rec. Sec’y 


ngs every 


~ BRIC "KLAY E RS” U NION 







SHARL F 
FRANK PF. LUTZ 
ANDREW 


9 


249 he wy ae «a Ave., * eng 4621 Stagg 
r M. to 5 M. 

Tu g 
Fin. Sec’'y 

Treast irer 


STREIT, Bus. Agent 





RS’ UNION No. 261 
Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 
Every Tuesday at the Offee. 
ar M i at 210 East 104th Street 
NATHAN ZUGHAPT, 
Recording Secretary. 
dé. 


PAINTE 


on 
62 East i0¢th 


Street 


























turn goes to “the Darty’s local campaign 


func: You must register before the 
first elass, which begins Tuesday, May 
22 at 7:30. 


A Successful Hike 
Last Svoday the Yipsels of Greater 
New York had a Hike to Clov® Lake: 
The announcément said that the com- 
Manhattan ath 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 


of America ; 


BYENING at 495 East 166th 
STEEET. 1 ~ 


co ki am LOCAL UNION 438 
ME EVERY MONDA 
7) S01 EAST 
Le 4. JOHNGOT, President 
HARRY P. EILERT) Fim. Sec’y . 





OT 
elephone Melrose 


CHARLES Ae BLUME ee. Sogry 















Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of 
America, District Council No. 9, N. Y. CG 
AfBliated with the American Federation of Labor oad 
Nations! Sulléive Trades Connell 
MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street 
Telephoné Plaza <ne-g50e, D. ny Secretary 
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ly Newspaper Devoted to 
of the Socialist and 





Or ............ James Oneal 
Editor. ...Edw. Levinson 


tributing Editors: 











Published Every Saturday by the 
New Leader Publishing Association, 
People’s House, 7 East 15th Street, 


New York City. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

EE ainiwS See e's 5 aes eS eer eee - $2.00 

Months 1.00 





f The New Leader, an official publication of the Socialist 
; , Supports the struggles of the organized working class. 
contributions do not necessarily represent the policy 

The New Leader. On the other hand it welcomes a 

of opinion consistent with its declared purpose. 
tors are sequenced not to write on both sides of 

. re Bee F neil =. red ink. Manu- 

at canno' u w not returned unless 
postage is enclosed. 
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te Tammany’s Shirt Fronts 


EFORE the delegates arrive at the Democratic 
» convention at Houston the white shirt of Tam- 
\ Many. Governor Smith, will be  corsiderably 
| Smudged because of his associates. [t is an inter- 
esting fact that every time that Tammany [iall has 
I esose as a criminal enterprise from the days 
; @f Tweed to the present it has reopened for busi- 
mess with a ‘new shirt front. The era of the lorty 
Dhieves was followed by Tweed’s polished Mayor 
‘A. Oakey Hall. Tweed died as a convict and was 
Succeeded hy the Kelley dynasty. Croker followed 
and millions were made out of houses of pr: 
tution, gambling, graft and certain forms of vice 
which are so disgusting that they are unprintable. 
Wan Wyck was the shirt front for these crimin- 
ais. Murphy followed in logical order and Smith 
Was groomed for the role of shirt front. His part 
was to keep out of the plundering and the graft, 
~ Raving all this to the Tammany rats high and low 

the game has been played accordingly. 
Within the last year or two the milk grafters 
WHE Sie sewer grafters have been dragged into the 
spotlight. The rats have been more conce:ned with 
the effect of these exposures on their shirt front 
than they have been with the crimes of the graft- 
érs. Their offense was that they spotted the shirt 
front and impaired its market value. This week 
the lid blew off the street-cleaning department and 
the rats are very nervous. It promises a good old- 
fashioned scandal of grafting by Tammany leaders 
and office holders which will be embarrasing to the 
brokers who will gather at Houston. 

It is an old story and while the case has only 
reached the stage of charges the whole history of 
Tammany Hall shows that it runs true to form, that 
there is nothing new in it, and that we have every 
reason to believe that it is true. It includes the 
‘old game of padding of payrolls which extends to 
all boroughs, distribution of the loot among off- 
Gals, weekly graft collected by “inspectors”, and 
other phases of graft. 

~ Tammany Hall isn’t a political party. It never 
' has been. It is as much a business institution as 
producing soap or tooth paste. Its leading heel- 
ets become wealthy and it packs offices with its 
faithfvl. Thovsands of soft jobs are created and 
‘maintained with its occupants rendering no serv- 
ice whatever to the city. This of itself is a huge 
graft for which the masses have to pay. 


Footpads Abroad 
NO SECTION of our possessing c'asses has ever 


4 been more brazen in its methods than the su- 
per-power footpads whose aim it is to acquire the 
great power sites of the nation. This crowd has 
employed a host of newspaper men, college pro- 
fessors, authors and public speakers for its work. 

' It prepares speeches for candidates for public of- 
fice. It has succeeded in altering text books in 
schools where books have made favorable refer- 
ence to public ownership. Lame duck Senators and 

=Congressmen have been promoted to its staff of 
Mercenary liar’. Millions of pamphlets have been 
circulated in high schools which condemn public 
Ownership and glorify capitalist exploitation. It 
serves no less than 900 daily and weekly papers ir: 
Himois with its lying propaganda regarding public 

) ownership in Canada and the blessings of capital 
ist ownership at home. 

This crowd has the largest bags of cash at its 
sal of any group that has ever swooped down 

on Washington. It is no more interested in the 
iperits of public or private ownership than a bur- 
r is in the pedigree of the latest arrival at the 

ie ronx Zoo. It is out for loot and nothing more. 

' Hiydroelectrig is the coming power in this and 
Other countries. It will eventually displace all 
‘ther forms of power and heat. Those who control 
it will, in combination with great financial allies, 
Be the absolute masters of American life and re- 
@eive revenues exceeding the dreams of those who 
Read the Ford, Morgan and Rockefeller dynasties 

The attractive power of its bags of gold was 

tically revealed last week when it was learned 

David Lawrence, publisher of the United States 

) Daily, a “factual” and “impartial” newspaper, wrote 

‘fGotpads a proposal by which they could use 

publication for high-power advertising against 

Sownership. Lawrence explains Yhat he also 


ed spa ; to organizations opposed ty the foot- 
4a ‘i a 


; 
cle: 











pads but the answer is that he sent these crganiza- 
tions the customary form letter. The footpads re- 
ceived a detailed letter showing how they could 
distribute the advertising among their constitnent 
groups and give the impression that it was not com- 
ing from the same source. 

Make no mistake about it. This propaganda is 
polluted whether it appears as advertising, in a ;am- 
phlet, or in the mouth of a politician. It sup; orts 
the greatest raid ever proposed upon our natural 
riches. It is national burglary in the guise of bu- 
siness enterprise. It remains to be seen whether 
the footpads get away with the plunder. 


Breaking the Spell 

A WOMAN writing to the Philadelphia Enquirer 

displays a reaction against the big oligarchies 
of capital which must be felt by many others who 
think at all. She objects to the “forty-year-old 
deadline that hits the men perhaps more tragically 
than us women.”” She has reference to the policy 
of the large firms to throw aside men of this age, 
relying upon a well-stocked labor market to supply 
the living commodity needed by the masters of in- 
dustry. 

“T vote for every man I can find who is out to 
fight the big corporations for cheaper rates, or for 
government ownership,” she writes. ‘Nowadays 
I express myself freely, and if some of youy friends 
in big business could hear the comebacks I get 
from all sorts and conditions they might be better 
prepared for what will surely descend upon them 
politically within a few years or more.” 

How widespread this feeling is it is impossible to 
tell, but it is evident that it is a revolt against the 
supremacy of corporate power. One of the amaz- 
ing things. about American life is the ease with 
which the capitalist class has taken millions by the 
nose and led them to quiet acceptance of an economic 
oligarchy such as the world has never seen. These 
millions have accepted the dogmas of corporate 
mastery and permitted dull politicians to expound 
them by argumentation that does not rise above 
drivel. 

However, the spell of corporation mastery is cer- 
tain to be broken some time and this woman’s letter 
shows how one victim is awakening from the nar- 
cotics served by politicians, high-power publicity 
men, and the editorial goose-steppers. The exten- 
sion of this revolt means the end of the two or- 
ganizations that are to market Hoover and Smith 
and eventually the surrender of our corporation 

dynasties to an industrial democracy of Socialism. 


Nuclei vs. Nuclei 

NCE again the obsession known as Corimunism 

is pulled up with a jerk by its keepers in Mos- 
cow. Years ago the chief article signed by appli- 
cants for admission to the holy order was a pledge 
to place their brains in pickle and that pledge still 
holds good. The mandarins in Moscow supply 
the brains and all that the boys here are required 
to do is to wiggle. Of course the gents who do 
the thinking in Moscow for the boys in the United 
States have a right to command as they pay for 
the Américan “wiggle. ; 





The latest order from the capital of the holy 
land apparently commands an abandonment of the 
“united front.” The humor of the situation lies 
in the fact that this front has not been established 
and there was nothing to abandon. ‘At any rate, 
the bull has reached the faithful all over the world 
and it is answered by a responsive wiggle here. The 
recent Socialist Party convention was deprived of 
its annual entertainment which Socialists have en- 
joyed from reading an‘invitation to join a “united 
front.” 

In Germany an amusing situation has arisen 
which provokes roars of laughter in trade union 
and Socialist circles. The German wiggle split into 
two wiggles. The insurgents consist of followers 
of Trotsky who insist that the regular Commun- 
ists are “petty bourgeois” and “betrayers of the 
working class”. That, of itself, has its elements of 
humor but it is the tactics of the Trotskyists that 
provide great joy. P 
The game is simple. The Trotskyists learned 
it from their opponents. They go to regular Com- 
munist meetings and try to “capture” them. If they 
fail they break up these meetings by fair means or 
foul. Then the Trotskyists plant “nuclei” in the 
Communist organizations just as the Communists 
have in the trade unions, Through these “nuclei” 
life is made miserable for the errand boys of Stalin 
while the Trotskyists have one hellova good time. 
Socialists and trade unionists look on with merri- 
ment as the “world revolution” is transformed into 
a bruisers’ festival. We heartily wish both success 
in the “revolutionary struggle”. 


An Appeal to Socialists 
DESPITE the inspiring start which the Social- 
ist Party campaign obtained by the work of 
the national convention and the nomination of our 
presidential ticket The New Leader feels it is im- 
perative to call attention to certain vital essentials 
of the party for the next few weeks. 
Contributions to the campaign fund are espe- 
cially urgent. The National Office must help many 
states west of the Mississippi River. This region 
faces economic prostration. Many Socialists are 
eager to work but they need financial help. There 
are competent organizers ready to enter the field 
but the National Office cannot place them. Lack 
of funds alone delay this work and delay is peril- 
ous. Time is important. Tickets must be filed by 
certain dates in these states or Socialist Party el- 
ectors will not appear on the ballot. 

In short, an awakened spirit must be followed up 
by substantial contributions to help our distressed 
West. We are not a regional 
movement. Our movement embraces the whole 
country. Failure in the West is failure in the 
East. We cannot dodge’ our duty because we do 
not live in the West and a solemn responsibility 
rests upon every member and friend. 

We advise two things. Those who have not yet 
liquidated their campaign pledges made at the con- 
vention banquet should do so at once. Mail your 
check to G. August Gerber, 31 Union Square, New 
York City. 

Others should immediately send what they can 
to the National Office. It is urgently needed. Mail 
to William H. Henry, 2653 Washington Boule- 


supporters in the 












By Murray E. King 


nesota. 
mer-labor political action had its birth 
in 1922 when the farmers’ Nonpartisan | 
League of the cities united in the Far- 
mer-Labor party of Minnesota. 


movement that it would soon spread into 
other states and develop national 





States. 

It is the only state movement based 
on political action by the rural and city 
workers that has maintained so long its 
position as second party in the state and 
a serious contender against the dominant 
party for possession of the state govern- 
ment. It is the only state where some- 
thing like half the voters have gone to 
the polls for six years without serious 
fluctuations and voted for a party of 
the producers, although before the war 
the Socialist party seemed to be rapidly 
approaching that position in several 
states. 

Many Obstacles to Hurdle 

In the election in Minnesota two years 
ago the Farmer-Labor party cast 266,000 
votes and elected between a third and 
fourth of the state senate and lower 
house. It cast something like 40 per cent 
of the vote. This was a recession from 
a former high mark, but not a serious 
recession, especially in view of some of 
the conditions this party had to con- 
tend with prior to the election. On the 
one hand it had its wavering conserva- 
tive elements who had really never been 
touched with any degree of class con- 
sciousness. It had its politically crdboked 
elements natural to a movement as 


to combat. 


A SURVEY of the progressive farmer | 

and farmer-labor movements of me) 
United States naturally brings us to Min- 
In Minnesota independent far- 


© 
] 





Six years have passed since that event. 
The hopes of the founders of that 


strength and permanence have not been 


rrom a woodcut by J. J. Lankes drawn for 
“Spring Plowing” (Doubleday, Doran) 








! 
tisan labor propaganda had apparently |tion, but there was a wide representation 
: reached its zenith. A large majority of |of trade unions and other economic ev- 
erence! Adami bs pet the unions had withdrawn from the Far- | ganizations. 
an unigee Geneeiinént tn in Cethed mer-Labor Party. The Party held a con-|idence of widespread interest and en-| single principle. 

vention in St. Paul and changed its/thusiasm. Trade union interest showed 
name to Farmer-Labor Association to/every sign of having increased over con- 
mitigate whatever antagonism it could | ditions when the Farmer-Labor Associa- 
on the part of the labor ‘nonpartisans”, | tion was formed. If these external signs 
while attempting to function as the ac-|are of any value there will be an in- 
On the other |creased Farmer-Labor vote in Minnesota| tion was organized. 





tuating force of a party. 
hand, a handful of die-hard members of | this year. 
the old farmers’ Nonpartisan League were 
opposing the party movement with all | ment. 
their strength. 


There was unmistakable ev- 


But there is another side of the move- 
It ean best be illustrated by tak-| fundamental principles from the plat- 


ing the platform adopted by this con- 
This does not represent nearly all the | vention and contrasting it with plat- 
disunity, trouble and lack of clear thought |forms of the past as examples of the 






The Farmer-Labor Party’s Changing Fortunes 





@ 


with promise of internal reforms in the 
state government. The Minnesota Par- 
mer-Labor platform promises local in- 
stead of state regulation of public util- 
ities. It demands Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway; prohibition of dams on 
the international boundary line, etc. 


No sooner were copies of this plat- 
form made public than the bitter reac- 
tionary dailies that have fought the far- 
mer-labor movement with venom, praised 


—  |the platform for its mildness, “sanity” 


and “lack of radicalism.” In comment- 
ing on these praises, The Minnesota Un- 
ion Advocate backed up or receded on a 
As proof of this it 
points to the declaration of principles in- 
dorsed in this platform. The declaration 
of principles were adopted at the last 
farmer-labor convention attended by the 
writer when the Farmer-Labor Associa- 
These principles 
state a fundamental purpose and goal. 

But one wonders if the removal of all 


form and this indorsing in a clause a 
document that was adopted two years ago 
and is now forgotten or practically out 


and class-conscious feeling then manifest. | thought, vision and spirit of this move-|0f print is not a species of political pus- 


It looked then as though the Farmer- | ment. 


Labor Party of Minnesota was surely dis- |mer-Labor party of Minnesota stressed 
integrating. Yet, in the following elec- | straight-out principles arising from the 
tion, 40 per cent. of the people of Min- | essential issue between the producers and 


nesota voted for the candidates of this | their exploiters—the issue of control of 
They reflected to a certain | 0n the wall over his bed. Each night 


party and elected many. This large pop- | government. 


hard to escape the conclusion that the | declaration of this issue. 


icalism of this movement had found 





break voters away from the old political 


parties in effective numbers in a move- such clear declaration of goal and pu 


The earlier platforms of the Far- | Syfooting. 


ular support under these circumstances | degree the fighting spirit and the class ? 
may be interpreted variously, but it is|consciousness that belongs to any open | Printed prayer and say: “Them’s my sen- 


It reminds one of the pious 
man who, in order to save himself the 
trouble and nuisance of having to utter 
a long prayer before retiring to bed each 
night, had the prayer printed and posted 








upon retiring he would point to the 


There was in timents, O Lord.” 


mild class consciousness and milder rad-/these earlier platforms clear indication 
that the party had in mind a funda- of a platform was adopted if he under- 


widespread lodgement among the people, |mental change to a new social system. |stands the inherent educational defects 
and that it had been demonstrated that} These earlier platforms call the new so- 
it is possible in the United States to|cial order Industrial Democracy. 


Alas, there is a sad slipping from any | &™S and believe I understand the basic 
por 4 |}idea actuating its methods. That idea is 


ment opposed to existing rule. 


Now, again, comes proof of the ability |nesota in March. 


loosely organized as this movement and|of this movement to hold its strength. | platform then adopted together with the 
lacking discipline and intensive educa-| At the March state convention of the | platform just adopted by the Republican 
tion. It had the agents of the American | Farmer-Labor party, nearly 300 delegates | party of New Mexico. 
Federation of Labor non-partisan policy| were present representing 71 of the 84/characteristics of each document is that 
At the time the writer of|counties of Minnesota. Not only was/it (1) consists of a list of promises of 
this article left Minnesota this non-par-|there substantial territorial representa- | public undertakings and reforms; (2) 


The essential 


neither platform hints of any goal or 





Socialists Score 
Big Victory in Zurich; 
Communists Losers 


were held in Zurich Council Elec- | 
liant success. The Socialists have now a | 
ing 5 seats as against 4 held by the bour- 


into Socialist hands. Dr. Kloeti received 
26,894 votes against 25,813 cast for the 


ocratic Party. } 





the Municipal governing body, Socialigm 
has also progress to: record. Here’ it | 
gained three seats, thus increasing from 
56 to 59 out of a total of 125. The Com- 
munists lose four of their nine seats, and | 
therefore return only.five strong. The 
increase in the Socialist membership has 
nade it possible to maintain the working- 


the bourgeois parties hold only 61 seats 
out of. 125. | 





Yudico, Mexican 
Socialist and Union 
Leader, Passes Away. 


We have received the sad news of the 
sudden death of Comrade Samuel O. 
Yudico, Socialist. Comrade Yudico was 
one of the youngest of the Mexican trade | 
union leaders, and he held the offices 
of Secretary of the land and sea trans- | 
port-workers and of Secretary of the! 
Mexican trade union cefitre (C.R.O.M.) | 
for home affairs. Only last summer he! 
attended the Paris Congress of the I. F. 
I. U. as fraternal delegate of the C.R. | 
O.M. and visited other countries of 
Europe for purposes of research. The) 
Mexican comrades loes in Yudico an ex- | 
tremely capable and enthusiastic leader, 
whose unexpected death will be severely 
felt by the young Mexican Trade Union 
Movement, which has so many difficulties 
to contend with and so great a work to; 
do in Latin America. Furthermore, such | 
‘eaders as Yudico are in the nature of 
things more rarely to be met with in 
Mexico than in European countries, for 
which reason they are the more mis-, 
sed. 
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Rhode Island Labor 
Fights Power Rates 


| 


Providence, R. I.—Newport’s union} 
electrical workers have aroused Rhode | 
Island labor to power trust exactions. | 
Through resolutions approved both by ' 
che Newport Central Labor Union and | 
ihe State Federation of Labor, electricians | 
have started a demand which may cause | 
he governor to name a commission to | 
nvestigate high charges by private light | 
ind power companies. | 


Sditor, New Leader, 

It may interest your readers to know 
hat a local Italian weekly paper (Il 
“avoratore) in its last issue dealing with | 
he recent Socialist Party’s National Con- 
vention and the “bankruptcy of the So- | 
‘alist Party” tells its readers that Ber- 
ser and Hillquit by order of the Con-| 
vention sent the following message to | 
he Bremen Flyers: | 
“It is with pride that we learn of 
the spirit of the German officers con- | 
quering the ocean and regaining the | 
respect for the sacred colors: Black, 
White and Red in so far distant places | 
of the world.” 
If a Communist sheet can lie so braz- | 
enly, so unscrupulousiy, do you wonder | 
aumanity is so backward and far away 
from redemption? 

A NEW YORK ITALIAN SOCIALIST. 


| 





vard, Chicago, Illinois. Do not wait.) Do it now! 


N. ¥. C, 
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Porto Ricans To 


/ ;summer adjournment. 
majority in the emawrity Council, hav- | for popular election of the governor and 


for other steps toward release of Porto 
Goat. Te Cle eee tae poneed {Rico from tutelage of the War Depart- 


class majority on the large Council, since creased wages by $1 a day. 


oe te ie we 3. 
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: ¢ ee ! 
A : Born from the hum of the giant wheels turning— j 
t ' Born from the sound of the spade— } 








puypose or ideal as the objective of po- 
litical action; (3) neither platform at- 
Make Last Plea tempts anywhere to tear the mask off 

from existing conditions and reveal their 

, sinister and menacing significance; (4) 
Washington.—From Porto Rico is cém neither divines the supreme danger of 


ing once more a delegation of the lead- | 
URICH.—On April 14 and t i , 
¥ Se IO CU | es of all political parties in that js- the day or utters any warning thereon; 


}land, to appeal pérsonally to Congress ee e 
tions at which Socialism achieved a bril- | to enact the LaGuardia bill before the is such a thing in existence as a strug 


(5) neither platform hints that there 


gle between organized wealth and the 
producers; (6) the Republican platform 
is the shortest, most pointed and, is just 
as radical. 

Both these platforms have these com- 
mon demands: state owned printing 


This bill provides 


ent. 
President Coolidge replied to an ap- 





pootions mayes; We pene to the Dem- } ...41 from the Porto Ricans, some months | Plant; public works for employment oi 


}ago, by declaring that they had made 
In the elections of She ‘large Council, \fast enough progress and should not ask 


for an elective governor. 


unemployed; better workmen’s compen- 
sation law; reduction of tazes for poorer 
classes of citizens; condemning abuse of 
injunction in labor disputes. 





se in the platform adopted in Min- 
~ . I have ern me the | once be united around their interests as 


One can understand why this kind 


of the Minnesota Farmer-Labor party. I 
am acquainted with many of its lead- 


| that if the farmers and city workers can 


|a fighting force in the political field it 
| doesn’t make so much difference what 
| their platforms and principles are. Their 
{interests and the nature of the struggle 
will inevitably draw them closer and 
' closer together so that the principles and 
methods of their movement will develop 
;as the fight proceeds. For this reason, 
'this Farmer-Labor party has never de- 
| veloped intensive education. It has never 
| reached the majority with a message that 
has the force of a great conversion which 
|turns men and women in hot rebellion 
against the present system and in irre- 
pressible struggle toward a new system, 
such as one sees in the Socialist move- 
ment. 

One of the most influential writers and 
farmer-labor leaders in Minnesota has 
told me more than once that it is a 
mistake to talk to the average farmer or 
worker about such things as the coop- 
erative commonwealth or Socialism; that 
they are not capable of grasping such ab- 
stractions; that it is better to present 
them with a concrete program of con- 
structive improvement, In this way the 
masses can be united, and as they as- 





“Lack of Radicalism” Praised 
In other measures bordering on public 


Granne Cutters Win 
Quincy, Mass.—Success has crowned 


Granite Cutters efforts to get the 5-|control or ownership the two platforms 
day week and a $9 scale. 
locals throughout New England have in-/| cern themselves principally with support 


Dozens of | are about equally progressive. Both con- 





of undertakings of a general nature and 





cend the ladder of practical achievement, 
will gradually construct the new sys- 
tem. I am sure that this, in the main, 
is the philosophy behind the Minnesota 
farmer-labor movement and behind its 
latest platform. 
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A Song to the Power That Is | 


: You stand—a torch of achievement—burning— 
i For all that you are—and made! 





' 
i 
: 


Who levelled mountains ‘till the plain 
Swept on in never-ceasing swerve— i 
And planted rye, and corn, and grain— i 
Or built with sinew, bone and nerve. 


A monument to hold the sky 

From pressing down the great wheat-crops— 
And built the metal birds that fly 

Far higher than the tall tree-tops ? 


{| * Who captured lightning—tied the wind— 
Embellished on the mountain-sides 
orn): } Figures—and then worked to find 

: A harness for unending tides? 





| Yours is the power—a hundred-fold— 

| To give to Death-—to give rebirth— 

j What now is yours is grudgingly doled— 

Claim the heritage of your Earth! ! 
George Guss. 





} 
: Wake! 
q: ake. 
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